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* INTRODUCTION 


T determined never to stop until I had 
come to the end and achieved my purpose.’ 

This learning resource is designed to inspire and support schools to study the 
life and legacy of Scotland’s famous missionary explorer, Dr David Livingstone. 

It has been compiled by the National Trust for Scotland and therefore 
historical sources are at the heart of this learning tool. To complement 
your studies, the National Trust for Scotland invites you to visit the 
David Livingstone Centre - step into the place where he was born 
and raised, see his belongings which he carried through Africa, 
and discover more about his inspirational life. 


Global citizenship 


Curriculum links 


Written in accordance with the Scottish 
Curriculum for Excellence, this learning 
resource encourages schools to study David 
Livingstone as an exciting and relevant 
global citizenship topic, incorporating 
education for citizenship, international 
education and sustainable development 
education. The resource aims to support 
teachers and pupils to critically examine 
the themes of Livingstone's life in order 
to develop a historical understanding of 
Scotland's international significance, and to 
inspire a new generation of Scots to become 
active global citizens in the modern world. 


The core of this resource is divided into 
nine units which provide historical sources 
and learning activities to explore different 
aspects of Livingstone's life. These units 
cover all of the Scottish Curriculum for 
Excellence's learning areas from Religious 
and Moral Education to Social Sciences. As 
David Livingstone is a topic studied by a 
range of year groups, the activities have not 
been assigned to specific curriculum levels. 
You are encouraged to select and adapt the 
activities which are most relevant to your 
classroom study for use with your learners. 


The Livingstone Challenge 

All activities have been designed to support 
the development of the four capacities as 
outlined in the Curriculum for Excellence. 
Pupils are encouraged to undertake the 
Livingstone Challenge to demonstrate these 
capacities. 


Online resource 

David Livingstone: A Global Citizen is also 
available to access online with downloadable 
activity sheets - www.nts.org.uk/ 

David Livingstone/Learning , |)|( ^ 


Visiting the David Livingstone Centre 



To enrich your study of David Livingstone you can book a school visit 
to the David Livingstone Centre. For more information about our school 
programme, please call the centre on 01698 536056 or visit the National Trust for 
Scotland website: www.nts.org.uk/DavidLivingstone/Learning/school-visits 
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The activities in this learning resource support the development of the four capacities and 
associated attributes as outlined in the Scottish Curriculum for Excellence. At the end of your study, 
ask learners to give an example of David’s attributes and their own attributes as listed below. 
Specific activities have been suggested to assist with this challenge. 


ATTRIBUTES 

USEFUL ACTIVITIES 

DAVID’S EXAMPLE 

YOUR EXAMPLE 

SUCCESSFUL LEARNERS 

Enthusiasm and 
motivation for learning 

•Medicinal plants pl6 
•Fishy study p33 



Determination to 
reach high levels of 
achievement 

•A day in David's life plO 
•Tea with the queen p62 



Openness to new 
thinking and new ideas 

•Chief Sechele p21 
•Culture shock p42-43 



CONFIDENT INDIVIDUALS 

Self-respect 

•Rights of the child pll 
•Capturing a hero p65 



A sense of physical, 
mental and emotional 
well-being 

•David's medical 
equipment pl4 
•There is a happy land p20 



Secure values and beliefs 

•The rain doctor and the 
medical doctor pi 5 
•Livingstone's life path p22 



Ambition 

•A day in David's life plO 
•Trading fair? p53 




Respect for others 

•Modern Africa p41 
•David's campaign p52 



Commitment to 
participate responsibly 
in political, economic, 
social and cultural life 

•Conservation p39 
•Village life p47 
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An enterprising attitude 

•Trading fair? p53 
•David the celebrity p63 



Resilience 

•The human loom p7 
•Dangerous animals p34 



Self-reliance 

•Explorer's tools p30 
•Keeping in touch p57 
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David grew up during the Industrial Revolution. This was a time when new industries 
developed from inventions in technology and machines, which meant that jobs could be 
done a lot quicker, including the production of cotton cloth. Raw cotton was picked in 
America and the West Indies, then shipped to Scotland where it was turned into cloth in 
factories called cotton mills. The cloth was then sold all around the world. 


Before David was born, his grandparents moved from Ulva (a small Scottish island off the 
coast of Mull) to the outskirts of Glasgow in search of a better life. Here they found work at 
Blantyre Cotton Works. This was where David was born on 19 March 1813. He lived with his 
family in a single room, known as a single-end, in a tenement building called Shuttle Row. 
There were nine people in the Livingstone family home - David, his father and mother, his 
grandfather and grandmother, and his two brothers and two sisters. It was very cramped! 



The Livingstone family were poor, so at the age of 10 David began working in the cotton 
mill. His first job was as a piecer. He had to duck under the machines and tie together the 
broken threads. This was a very dangerous job because the machines were moving all the 
time, so he had to be careful not to get injured. Life in the mill was difficult, with strict 
bosses, long working hours, low wages, dirty drinking water and loud machines that could 
cause deafness. When David was older he was promoted to be a spinner. But through hard 
work, study and ambition he finally managed to get out of the cotton mill to pursue his 
dream of becoming a missionary doctor. 





Activity fl A «. 

jHE HUMAN LOOM 

David had to work very hard at Blantyre Cotton Works turning raw cotton into cloth. This 
was a long, dangerous and gruelling process that used many machines, including a loom. 


[ CHALLENGE ] 

The teacher is the mill manager and can only hire one team to work for Blantyre Cotton Works. Time 
is money so the mill manager will only hire the quickest team. The team who wins the most number 
of races is the winner. 


In two groups your class must weave thread into cloth. You will need: 

0 12 pieces of 2-metre rope, wool or string all in the same colour 

41 2 pieces of 8-metre rope, wool or string in a different colour to those used above 

Instructions 


Split into two teams. Everyone should 
take a partner. 

Each partner should take one piece of 
rope and line up in their teams with 
each partner holding one end of the 
rope. 

The pair in each team with the longest 
piece of rope should not line up with 
the other pairs but should stand facing 
the rows of rope. 

Each pair should be told whether they 
are OVER or UNDER. They should 
shout these words when the long rope 
reaches them. 



One person from the pair with the long rope should now begin to weave their long rope OVER 
and UNDER the rows of rope, guided by the group's instructions. 

The other partner should make sure the rope is straight as it is being weaved. 

Once the whole piece of rope has been woven everyone from that team must shout 
'INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION'. 


[ EXTRA CHALLENGE ] 

On the very last game, once the 
teams have shouted 'INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION', cut one string 
from each group and see if the team 
remembers how David Livingstone 
would have fixed this problem. 


[ PLENARY ] 


Once you have played the game, as a class discuss who or what 
represented each part of the human loom: 


The warp (the rows of rope) 

41 The mill manager (the teacher) 

The shuttle (the person weaving the long rope) 

The piecer (the person who tied the rope) 

41 The bobbin (the person holding the end of the long rope) 
0 The thread (the long piece of rope) 
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[ EXTRA TASK ] 

Today cotton continues to go on long journeys. 
Find out where in the world cotton is grown, 
where it is turned into cloth and where cotton 
goods are sold. To get you started, why not check 
the label on your clothes! 


Become a cotton champion 

In the 19th century, people from Africa were 
forced to work as slaves picking cotton in 
America and the Caribbean. Today many people 
are still made to work in terrible conditions 
picking cotton. To find out more and to see 
how you can make a difference go to David the 
Activist: Slave Trade & Fair Trade. 


Slaves picking cotton 


WE JOURNEY OF COTTON 


Blantyrc Cotton Works 


During the early 19th century cotton was extremely sought after and was shipped 
around the world to meet the demand of people who wanted to buy cotton goods. Read 
about the journey of cotton below and then try the activity. 


People from Africa were taken as slaves to 
America and the Caribbean where they were 
forced to work in cotton plantations. 

Cotton was grown in huge fields and was 
hand-picked by slave workers. 

The raw cotton was then shipped to Britain 
where it was bought by cotton mills 
including Blantyre Cotton Works. 


[ TASK ] 


Print out a world map and stick on the pictures below 

Spinning Jenny cl Shirt 


Inside the cotton mills, the raw cotton went 
through many machines until it was woven 
into cloth. 

The cloth was made into different types of 
goods such as clothing, curtains and table 
cloths. 

These cotton goods were then shipped all 
over the world and sold to customers for lots 
of money. 


to make your own map of the cotton journey. 

cl Shackled slaves 


Raw cotton 


Slave ship 




David and his family lived in a single-end, which was a single room in a tenement building 
called Shuttle Row. There were 24 single-end homes in Shuttle Row and over 200 people 
lived there. Living conditions were very cramped! 

Every 10 years the government takes a census, which means that they collect information 
about everyone who is living in Britain. Below is a census from 1851 which shows some 
information about the Waddel family who lived at number 44 Shuttle Row. 


p* 

ADDRESS 

NAME 

RELATIONSHIP 

MARRIED 

AGE 

JOB 

1 

PLACE OF 

BIRTH 

44 Shuttle Row 

Robert Waddel 

Head 

Yes 

54 

Cotton Spinner 

Neilston, Renfrew 

44 Shuttle Row 

Helen Waddel 

Wife 

Yes 

52 


Paisley 

44 Shuttle Row 

Jane Waddel 

Daughter 

No 

15 

Piecer 

Blantyre 

1 

44 Shuttle Row 

Margaret Waddel 

Daughter 

No 

13 

Piecer 

Blantyre 

i 

44 Shuttle Row 

William Maxwell 

Son-in-law 

Yes 

24 

Dyer 

Bothwell 

44 Shuttle Row 

Mary Maxwell 

Daughter 

Yes 

22 

Weaver 

Blantyre 


1851 Scotland Census for the parish ofBlantyre (624) 


Can you answer these questions? 


!• How many people lived at 44 Shuttle Row? 


2. Who was Helen's husband? 


3. How many sisters lived at 44 Shuttle Row and what were their names? 


4. Who was William's mother-in-law? 


5. Robert Waddel is described as 'Head'. What does this mean? 


6. Give two reasons to explain why Jane and Margaret worked as piecers 


7. Why was the Waddel family's home called Shuttle Row? 


8. Why do you think Helen didn't have a job? 


[ TASK ] 

You should now create your own census for your household. In your census the oldest male in your 
home should be the head of the household, or if there are no males over 14 then the oldest female 
should be head of the household. Everyone else in the home should be described in relation to the 
head. For example, if your dad is the head of the household then your relationship is 'daughter'. 
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From Monday to Saturday Blantyre village bell would ring at 5am. This is when David had 
to wake up, have his breakfast, do his chores and get ready for work. At 6am David would 
begin working in the cotton mill for a 14-hour shift. He would finish work at 8pm and go 
straight to school where he would study for 2 hours. At 10pm David would leave school and 
go back home to Shuttle Row where he would study for another 2 hours by candlelight. At 
midnight David’s mum would nag him to blow out his candle and go to sleep. Sunday was 
David’s only day off work, when he would go to church twice a day and if he was lucky he 
could play outside. 

On Mondays how many hours did David spend: 

a. working in the mill 

b. studying at school 

c. studying at home 

d. sleeping 

Use four different coloured pencils to colour the 
hours on the clock. 

How many hours are left over? 

What did he do during this time? 

On Mondays how many hours do you spend: 

a. working in the mill 

b. studying at school 

c. studying at home 

d. sleeping 

Use the coloured pencils to colour in your hours 
on the clock. 

How many hours are left over? 

What do you do during this time? 

[ TASK ] 

Pretend that you have travelled back to the year 1825 and you are now David Livingstone 
aged 12 years old. Write a short story to describe a day in David's life. 

Here are some things to think about when writing your story: 

1. What is it like living with your mother, father, grandmother, grandfather, two brothers 
and two sisters all in one room? 

2. What chores do you have to do in the morning? 

3. What do you wear? 

4. When you are in Shuttle Row, at the mill and in school what do you smell, taste, hear and see? 

5. Throughout the day how do you feel? 

6. What are your biggest hopes and fears in life? 
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All children and young people have rights which are listed in the United Nations Convention g 
on the Rights of the Child (or UNCRC for short). Rights make sure that children and young i 

people can live safe, healthy and happy lives. These rights were only introduced in 1947 ^ 

and even today many children and young people are not getting their rights. When David 
Livingstone was a child there was no UNCRC. This meant that David and other children were 
expected to work just as hard as adults. 


Below are some of the Rights of the Child. 


[ TASK j 

Decide which rights David had and which rights he didn't have. 



You should have a proper house, food and clothing 

U.N. Convention on the Rights of the Child: Article 26 





Your family should get the money they need to 
help bring you up 

U.N. Convention on the Rights of the Child: Article 27 


Note for teachers: 

This activity is designed to prompt discussion and debate in order for children and young people 
to consider David's rights and their own rights. There are no fixed answers; however, encourage 
the pupils to give reasoning for their opinions. 
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As a young boy growing up in Blantyre, along the banks of the River Clyde, David loved to 
study different types of plants. He used a book called Culpeper's Complete Herbal to identify 
plants with healing properties. David's interest in natural science and his desire to help 
others inspired him to study medicine at Anderson's University in Glasgow. 


Once David graduated as a doctor he set off for Africa to work as a medical missionary. As he 
travelled through Africa news spread about his incredible healing powers. People came from 
far and wide to be healed by the white man. He received so many patients that he was only 
able to treat those who most needed help. 

David worked closely with African medicine men because he found there were a lot of 
illnesses in Africa that were different to the ones in Britain. The medicine men taught him 
what they knew about these illnesses and showed him African plants that had special 
healing qualities. But there were still many diseases that had no known treatments or cures. 



One of the worst illnesses was malaria and no-one knew what caused it. However, when 
David's two children got malaria, he was able to closely study their symptoms and began 
to work out a treatment. He used quinine (a liquid from the bark of trees found in South 
America) mixed with rhubarb and other things to make a special medicine. He advised that 
people suffering from malaria should take enough of this medicine to make their ears ring! 
The medicine was named 'Livingstone's Rousers' because it was so effective that it usually 
managed to rouse even the sickest of patients. 





mmwmm 

When David was training to be a doctor he learned about lots of different diseases that were 
common in Britain at that time. Do you think you could be a Victorian doctor? 

[ CHALLENGE ] 

Below is a list of patients, diseases and cures. 

See if you can work out which disease each patient has and what cure will help them to get better. 

Your patients 

Agnes felt fine an hour ago but now she's 
vomiting, her stomach really hurts and her 
face looks blue. 

What disease does Agnes have? 

Name one cure that might make her better. 

Nancy is worried about her baby, Jane. She 
has a horrible rash, she feels really hot and 
her eyes are red and puffy. 

What disease does Jane have? 

Name one cure that might make her better. 

Billy's legs aren't working. He's really 
worried because he needs to go to work as a 
chimney sweep tomorrow. 

What disease does Billy have? 

Name one cure that might make him better. 

Diseases 

CHOLERA “ Symptoms include vomiting, stomach pain, leg cramps and skin may turn greyish-blue. 

T YPHUS “ Symptoms include headache, cough, rash, muscle pain and fever. 

MEASLES “ Symptoms include rash, fever, red eyes, coughing and difficulty breathing. 

POLIO “ Symptoms include paralysed muscles and difficulty breathing. 

INFLUENZA — Symptoms include fever, headache, muscle pain, sore throat, coughing and vomiting. 
TUBERCULOSIS - Symptoms include coughing blood, fever and weight loss. 

Cures 

PLASTERING - Cover the patient in a thick paste made of mustard, bread, milk and cow dung. Cures 
colds and internal pain. 

BLISTERING “ Use hot pokers or acid to burn the patient's skin in order to burn out a wide range of 
illnesses. 

BLEEDING — Cut open the patient to release bad blood. This works on lots of different illnesses. 

SWEA I ING - Keep the patient as hot as possible to sweat out the poisons from their body. Once drenched 
in sweat, throw cold water over the patient then give them a massage. Cures fevers. 

PURGING “ Give the patient laxatives to bring on diarrhoea or vomiting in order to relax the inside of the 
body and relieve pressure. Cures vomiting illnesses and stomach pains. 

REHYDRATION “ Get the patient to drink lots of clean water to rehydrate the body. This cures illnesses 
where the patient has been sick and has therefore lost a lot of water and become dehydrated. 



1. Mary can't go to work at the cotton mill 4. 

today because she's been throwing up all 
morning and has a bad fever. 

What disease does Mary have? 

Name one cure that might make her better. 

2. John feels so ill! His muscles really hurt, he's 5. 
noticed a rash on his arms and he has the 

worst headache ever. 

What disease does John have? 

Name one cure that might make him better. 

3. Peter has recently noticed that he has lost 
some weight and he is coughing blood. He's 
really scared. 

What disease does Peter have? 

Name one cure that might make him better. 
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When David was travelling through 
Africa some of his most important 
possessions were his medicines 
and his medical equipment, such 
as his scalpel, hacksaw, tooth 
extractor and stethoscope. 

Most Europeans during the 
19th century only survived in 1 
Africa for 6-12 months. But ^ 
with his medicine and medical 
knowledge, David managed to 
keep himself in good enough 
health to stay alive for over 
30 years in Africa. 


[ CHALLENGE ] 


When people go on adventures today they 
always take a first aid kit in case anyone gets 
ill or injured. Your school will have a first aid 
kit. Create a list of what it contains and find 
out what each thing is used for. 

If you were going on an adventure to Africa 
is there any medicine or medical equipment 
that you would add to your first aid kit? 

David carried his medicine and medical 
equipment across Africa in a large trunk 
like the one above. In groups, make your 
own medical trunk and use arts and crafts 
materials to recreate the medicine and 
medical equipment that you will need. 

David and his expedition party had to carry 
his trunk across rivers, over mountains, 
through forests and across deserts. Create 
an obstacle course and see which group can 
safely carry their medical trunk to the sick 
patient. To make it harder, put some heavy 
objects in the box! 



[ EXTRA CHALLENGE ] 


Ask the school nurse to teach the class how to put a sling on someone 
who has hurt their arm. At the end of the obstacle course each team 
has to put a sling on their patient. 




Images copyright © David Livingstone Centre 


Activity 

When David was in Africa he met a type of doctor that he had never come across before - 
a rain doctor. The Bakwain tribe believed that rain doctors, also known as rain makers, had 
the power to summon rainfall. To do this, the rain doctor would take the bulb of a special 
plant and cut it in half. Half of the bulb would be fed to a sheep, who would die 5 minutes 
after eating it. The other half of the bulb would then be burnt and the smoke would float up to 
the clouds. Two days later it was expected that the clouds would release rain. Rain doctors 
believed they had created a type of medicine to prevent drought, because lack of rain meant 
that food would not grow and people would have no fresh water to drink. David did not 
believe the rain doctor had the power to summon rain; he believed that rain was the work 
of God. 

Below is a conversation David had with a rain doctor. In pairs act out this scene. 

no rain, the cattle would have no pasture, the cows give 
no milk, our children become lean and die, our wives 
run away to other tribes who do make rain and have 
corn, and the whole tribe become dispersed and lost; our 
fire would go out. 

Dr Livingstone: I quite agree with you as to the 
value of the rain ; but you cannot charm the clouds by 
medicines. You wait till you see the clouds come, then 
you use your medicines, and take the credit which 
belongs to God only. 

Rain Doctor: I use my medicines, and you employ 
yours; we are both doctors, and doctors are not 
deceivers. You give a patient medicine. Sometimes 
God is pleased to heal him by means of your medicine; 
sometimes not - he dies. When he is cured, you take the 
credit of what God does. I do the same. Sometimes God 
grants us rain, sometimes not. When he does, we take 
the credit of the charm. When a patient dies, you don't 
give up trust in your medicine, neither do I when rain 

fails. 

Dr Livingstone: 1 give medicine to living creatures 
within my reach, and can see the effects, though no cure 
follows; you pretend to charm the clouds, which are so 
far above us that your medicines never reach them. The 
clouds usually lie in one direction, and your smoke goes 
in another. God alone can command the clouds. Only 
try and wait patiently ; God will give us rain without 
your medicines. 

Rain Doctor: Mahala-ma-kapa-a-a! ! Well, I always 
thought white men were wise till this morning. 

This conversation has been edited from Livingstone's account in Missionary Travels and Researches in 
South Africa. 

i 


Dr Livingstone: Hail, friend! How very many 
medicines you have this morning! 

Rain Doctor: Very true my friend. The whole country 
needs the rain which I am making. 

Dr Livingstone: So you really believe that you can 
command the clouds? I think that can be done by God 
alone. 

Rain Doctor: We both believe the very same thing. It 
is God that makes the rain, but I pray to him by means 
of these medicines. The rain which comes is then mine. 

It is I who have made the rain for the Bakwains for 
many years. 

Dr Livingstone: But we are distinctly told in the 
words of our Saviour that we can pray to God and not 
by means of medicines. 

Rain Doctor: Truly! But God told us differently. God 
has given us one little thing which you know nothing 
of. He has given us the knowledge of certain medicines 
by which we can make rain. We do not despise those 
things which you possess, like guns and gunpowder, 
horses and wagons. We don't understand your book, 
yet we don't despise it. You ought not to despise our 
knowledge, though you know nothing of it. 

Dr Livingstone: I don't despise what I am ignorant of. 
I only think you are mistaken in saying that you have 
medicines which can influence the rain at all. 

Rain Doctor: That's just the way people speak when 
they talk on a subject of which they have no knowledge. 
When we first opened our eyes, we found our forefathers 
making rain, and we follow in their footsteps. If we had 
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David learned a lot from the African medicine men about African plants which could be used to 
cure illnesses, such as mupanda panda to sweat out a fever, mutuva to cure coughs, munyazi 
to cure the wounds of poison arrows and musheteko to cure ulcers. 


When David was a boy he learnt about medicinal plants that grew in Scotland from a book called 
Culpeper's Complete Herbal. See if your class can find any of the plants below in your playground, 
garden, park or local woodland. You may wish to collect samples or make drawings of the plants when 
you find them. 

DAISY - Treats flus and colds; helps create a sweat to get rid of a fever; heals wounds and mouth sores. 
DANDELION - Increases appetite; improves digestion; lowers cholesterol. 

DOCK LEAF “ Treats blisters, burns, nettle stings and boils. 

LAVENDER “ Treats sleep disorders; gives better concentration; reduces anxiety; soothes headaches. 
MINT “ Cleanses the stomach; treats acne; whitens teeth; combats bad breath; cools the skin. 


PARSLEY “ Prevents gas and bloating in the stomach; reduces allergic reactions. 


Whilst these plants do have medicinal properties they must he used in special ways. 
Please do not use the plants for medicinal purposes without supervision. 


[ TASK ] 

Follow this recipe to create 
your own natural exfoliator and 
moisturiser to treat dry hands. 

What you need: 

Lemon 

Granulated sugar 
♦ Honey 
Avocado 

Instructions 
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Put one cup of granulated sugar in a bowl. Squeeze the lemon and pour the juice into the bowl of 
sugar. Mix the juice and sugar together to make a gritty paste. This is your natural exfoliator. 

Now mash one ripe avocado in a separate bowl. Add two tablespoons of honey to the avocado and 
mix together. This is your natural moisturiser. 


How to use 

Put your hands in the bowl of sugar and lemon exfoliator. Rub your hands together until the sugar 
starts to melt into a glaze. Rub this glaze all over your hands. Once your hands are fully covered leave 
the glaze on for 5 minutes. Rinse with warm water then pat your hands dry. 

Now rub the avocado and honey mixture all over your hands and leave on for 10 minutes so that your 
skin can absorb the natural moisturiser. Rinse with warm water then pat your hands dry. Your hands 
should now feel soft and smooth! 





In the final months of David’s life he suffered terribly from a range of tropical diseases and 
illnesses. He was so ill that his faithful companions Susi, Chuma and Jacob had to carry him 
on a makeshift stretcher. When he died at Chief Chitambo’s village, Susi and Chuma decided 
they should return his body to Britain, to the land of his ancestors. They gathered together a 
team of people to carry David’s body and his belongings to the African coast. They knew this 
would be a hard journey that would take many months, and they also knew that David’s dead 
body would soon begin to rot. So they had to prepare his body for his final journey. 


[ CHALLENGE j 

Below is a list of actions that David's companions carried out to prepare his body for the long 
journey. See if you can number these actions 1-8 in the order they were carried out. 

Be warned - one of the actions is false! 


DISGUISE THE BODY ASA 

BALE OF COTTON a 

In parts of Africa it was regarded as 
witchcraft to carry around a dead body. 

LAY THE BODY IN THE SUN 

FOB 14 DAYS □ 

This allows the body to dry out and 
preserves the skin. 

PLACE THE HEART IN A TIN AND 
BURY IT UNDER A MVULA TREE 

David's heart will always belong to Africa. 

CARRY DAVID 1,500 MILES TO 
THE COAST 

His body was carried by 80 African men, 
women and children, and the journey lasted 
eight months. It was a long and difficult 
journey and 10 people died along the way. 


PUT MAKE-UP ON HIS FACE 

David must look his best in the afterlife. 



CUT OUT DAVID’S INTERNAL ORGANS, 

INCLUDING THE HEART, LIVER 

AND KIDNEYS □ 

This stops the body from becoming 
infected. 

HOLD A RITUAL □ 

To mark a burial. Chief Chitambo performs 
a traditional chant and Jacob Wain wright 
(the only Christian in the group) pays respect 
to Livingstone's Christian beliefs by saying 
a prayer. 


FOLD THE BODY AND BEND THE KNEES, 

THEN WRAP IT IN BARK AND SAILCLOTH ^ 

This protects the body. 


PUT THE BODY IN A WOODEN COFFIN 
BEFORE BEING SHIPPED TO BRITAIN 

It is important to follow David's 
British traditions. 



Identifying David 



When David's body reached the coast it was shipped to Britain. He had been dead for many 
months. When they took off the cloth they found that his face had decomposed and he 
was unrecognisable. An autopsy was carried out in order to check that the famous 
Dr David Livingstone was really dead and that this was his body. 

What part of his body do you think confirmed this 
definitely was David Livingstone? 


Cast of David's arm bone 
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The Missionary 





RELIGION 

From a young age, David's father read him Bible stories and he attended the local church 
twice every Sunday. He learnt about the work of missionaries - people who travel across the 
world to spread the word of God. He especially loved reading about the German missionary 
Karl Giitzlaff and his adventures in China. Giitzlaff advised missionaries to become doctors 
so they could carry out God's work by healing people. This idea encouraged David to 
become both a missionary and a doctor. 

David trained at the London Missionary Society and he planned to go to the Far East, but 
then the first Opium War broke out between Britain and China. By chance, he went to a 
talk by Robert Moffat, a Scottish missionary who was based in southern Africa. David was 
inspired by his stories and Robert convinced him that his skills as a missionary doctor would 
greatly help the people of Africa. 

When David got to Africa he took a great interest in learning about the religious beliefs of 
the people he met. He shared his own Christian beliefs by learning many African languages 
so he could read the Bible to lots of different tribes. He often worked with African helpers 
who would teach him their languages and help him to spread the Christian message. 

David found that many European missionaries in Africa set up mission stations near the 
coast, but few had gone into the heart of Africa because there were no maps and no roads. 
David wanted to spread the Christian message far and wide, so he travelled great distances 
and searched for easy travel routes so that more missionaries could follow in his footsteps. 









David had two important things to help him tell the 
African people about God - a Bible and a magic lantern. 
The magic lantern was an old-fashioned slide projector 
which David used to show people pictures of Bible 
stories. The pictures were hand-painted on to glass 
slides, which were then placed inside the magic 
lantern. They were very precious, and because David 
had lots of stories to tell there were only a few slides 
for each Bible story. 



[ task j 




Choose a story from the Bible and draw five pictures to show what happens in the story. 


Here are some suggestions for how you can do this: 

Draw your pictures like a comic book strip, with five squares and one picture inside each square. 

Cut out five square pieces of paper and draw your pictures on each square. You can then present 
these to your classmates. 

Cut out five square pieces of acetate and draw your pictures on each square using special pens. 
Then mount these pictures on to windows so the light shines through. 

Scan your pictures into a computer or create your pictures using computer software. Then use 
your Smartboard or PowerPoint projector to present your pictures to the class. This is like a 
modern version of a magic lantern! 

Remember, when presenting your pictures to your classmates you must also tell them your Bible 
story. Your pictures will help you to bring the story to life. 
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0 ^ THERE IS A 

• HAPPY land 


During David’s travels through Africa as a missionary explorer he experienced some 
terrible things. Many of his friends died from tropical diseases, including his own wife. 

He also got very ill and was even attacked by a lion! At times, some of his expedition 
party stole his belongings, which included important medicine that meant that he became 
more and more sick. He sometimes struggled to get food and clean water. He also found 
himself in dangerous situations and was often threatened by hostile tribes. Worst of all, he 
experienced the horrors of the East African slave trade. 

When Livingstone felt depressed, upset or angry he had a favourite hymn (a Christian song) 
that helped to motivate him on his mission. 




our Saviour 


Loud let to praises 6 ’ 
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3 that happy 

! g. CQSK O StW&y 7 
ill ye doubting staad, 
still delay ? 
shall happy he, 
from sin and sorrow tree* 
re abiitl iive with thca, 

L blest for aye. 


right, in that happy 
Beams every eye ; 

.tpt by a I other's hand. 

Lot© cannot die. 

■h r then, to glory _ run S , 
ie a crown and kingdom won,. 
Lad bright, above the sun, 

W© reign for aye- 


The lyrics for There is a Happy Land were written by Scottish schoolteacher Andrew Young in 1838. 
See if you can learn this song. 

[ QUESTIONS ] 

1. Where or what is the happy land? 

2. Who is the Saviour King? 

3. How do you think you reach the happy land? 

4. Why do you think this song would help motivate David on his travels? 
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Even though David travelled through Africa for 30 years and told many people about 
Christianity, he only baptised one person. That person was Chief Sechele. By choosing to 
become a Christian, Sechele had to change many aspects of his life. For example, he had 
to give up his rain making powers and four of his five wives. This caused great problems 
within the tribe. Below is Livingstone’s account of what happened when Chief Sechele was 
baptised as a Christian. 


When he at last applied for baptism, I simply asked him how he, having the Bible in his hand, 
and able to read it, thought he ought to act. He went home, gave each of his superfluous wives 
new clothing, and all his own goods, which they had been accustomed to keep in their huts for 
him, and sent them to their parents with an intimation that he had no fault to find with them, 
but that in parting with them he wished to follow the will of God. On the day on which he 
and his children were baptised, great numbers came to see the ceremony. Some thought, from a 
stupid calumny circulated by enemies to Christianity in the south, that the converts would be 
made to drink an infusion of "dead men's brains", and were astonished to find that water only 
was used at baptism. Seeing several of the old men actually in tears during the service, I asked 
them afterward the cause of their weeping ; they were crying to see their father, as the Scotch 
remark over a case of suicide, "SO FAR LEFT TO HIMSELF". They seemed to think that I had 
thrown the glamour over him, and that he had become mine. Here commenced an opposition 
which we had not previously experienced. All the friends of the divorced wives became the 
opponents of our religion. The attendance at school and church diminished to very few besides 
the chief's own family. They all treated us still with respectful kindness, but to Sechele himself 
they said things which, as he often remarked, had they ventured on informer times, would 
have cost them their lives. It was trying, after all we had done, to see our labours so little 
appreciated; but we had sown the good seed, and have no doubt but it will yet spring up, though 
we may not live to see the fruits. 
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[ TASK ] 


Imagine that you are Chief Sechele. 

Make a list of all the reasons you have for becoming a Christian. 

Make another list of all the difficult things you will experience 
when you become a Christian. 

Discuss your lists in pairs and then feed back to the whole class. 


Now imagine that you are going to convert to a religion, 
as Sikhism, Buddhism, Islam, Judaism, Christianity, 
Hinduism, etc. 

What changes would you have to make to your life? 

Do you think it would be easy or difficult to change 
your religion? 


such 
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LIVINGSTONE'S 

UFE PATH 

People s values are shaped by many 
things, including religion. For David, 
his Christian faith helped him to 
develop important values that 
would inspire him to dedicate his 
life to helping others. 

I am prepared to go 
anywhere, 
provided it be 


[ TASK ] 


Answer the questions below to consider 
how values influence your own life path. 



[ EXTRA TASK ] 


Create a prayer or a motto that will help you to remember 
how to use your values to achieve your goals. 




WIPRT5 iSSlON 

David and bis wife Mary set up a mission station at a place called Kolobeng where they 
taught Chief Sechele and the Bakwena tribe how to live a Christian lifestyle. David preached 
about God and taught farming methods to the men of the Bakwena tribe. Mary was also very 
busy looking after the family home and working with local women and children. 


MARY’S TO DO LIST 

1. Collect wood and make a fire 

2. Pick maize and make 
porridge 

3. Fetch water from Kolobeng 
River and wash clothes 

4. Smear the floor of the house 
in cow dung to kill the bugs 

5. Teach local children numbers 
and the alphabet 

6. Teach local girls and women 
how to sew 


[ TASK ] 

David and Mary created a whole new village at 
Kolobeng with the Bakwena tribe by building 
houses, setting up a school and creating a 
vegetable garden. Mary had to do everything 
from scratch, including making butter. Follow 
Mary's instructions below to see if you can make 
your own butter. 


Milk a cow (or buy full fat milk). 


Pour the milk into a jar and close the lid. 


Shake the jar for a very long time, until the 
milk starts to solidify. If your arms get sore, 
ask a friend to help. 


Share your butter with your friends, family 
and neighbours so everyone can enjoy it. 


Tip 

If your arms aren't strong enough, then 
it is easier to make butter using double 
cream. You can also add flavour to your 
butter by adding salt, garlic or spices! 
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As a young boy David loved to explore his local area around the River Clyde. His love of 
exploration led him to become a famous explorer of the African continent. His first journey 
through Africa started in 1841 at Cape Town. During his early travels lots of exciting things 
happened: he was attacked by a lion at Mabotsa; at Kuruman he married Mary Moffat, 
the daughter of fellow Scottish missionary Robert Moffat; he set up a mission station at 
Kolobeng, where he converted the great Chief Sechele to Christianity; he mapped the 
journey to Lake Ngami; he crossed the Kalahari Desert; and he found the River Zambezi. 

By 1852 David and Mary had five children, but one became ill and died. The journey had 
become too dangerous so David decided to send his family to Britain before continuing his 
mission to spread the word of God. 

In 1853 David began his second expedition. This was called the trans- African expedition 
because he became the first white man to cross Africa from the west coast to the east coast. 

At the beginning of this expedition David met Chief Sebituane of the Makololo tribe. He 
traded goods with Sebituane, who loaned him some of his tribesmen and 33 canoes. The 
Makololo tribe were very skilled and were great explorers, so they helped David a lot during 
his expedition. David and the Makololo first travelled to Luanda on the west coast of Africa, 

> 
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then they double-backed and travelled east, all the way to Quelimane 
on the east coast of Africa. This was a long and difficult journey. At one 
point, whilst travelling on the River Zambezi, their canoe was attacked 
by a hippopotamus! But during this journey David made one of his 
greatest achievements as an explorer. He became the first white man to 
see Mosi-Oa-Tunya, a huge waterfall which in English means 'the smoke 
that thunders'. David decided to rename it Victoria Falls in honour of 
Queen Victoria. 

At the end of the trans- African expedition David returned to Britain 
and wrote a bestselling book about his adventures, but his travels were 
not over. In 1858 he returned to the African continent with a British 
expedition team and a steam boat called the Ma Robert to find new routes 
through Africa. During his earlier expeditions David had travelled along 
the River Zambezi, and he believed this would provide an easy way to 
travel from the east coast right into the heart of Africa. However, he had 
previously taken a short-cut, missing out part of the river. This meant 
that he hadn't seen the great Cabora Bassa rapids which prevented his 
boat from travelling up the River Zambezi. This was a massive blow to 
the expedition. The team decided to look for other routes around Lake 
Nyasa, but this area was full of slave traders and it proved too dangerous. 
After many more problems the party gave up their travels at Shupanga. 
By this time David's wife Mary had joined the expedition team and was 
very ill with a fever. David was heartbroken when on 27 April 1862 Mary 
passed away. 

In 1863 David and his team sailed back to Britain. Many people felt the 
expedition had been a failure but David was determined to continue 
with his travels. In 1866 he returned to Africa to find the source of the 
Nile, which he believed would provide a safe and easy route from the 
Mediterranean Sea into the centre of Africa. He hired a team of African 
porters to help with the expedition but most of them ran off with his 
belongings. He was left without food and medicine, and only four loyal 
companions. He then got very ill so his companions carried him to Ujiji 
on the banks of Lake Tanganyika where he could rest. Things were not 
going well. But luckily, people back in Britain had begun to worry about 
him. They hadn't heard from David in over four years and there were 
rumours that he had died. A journalist from the New York Herald called 
Henry Morton Stanley was sent to Africa to find out what had happened 
to him. When Henry reached Ujiji, he found David alive. He 
replenished David's supplies and once he had regained 
his health he continued his search for the source 
of the River Nile. But by April 1873 he was once 
again very ill. David had been in Africa for over 
30 years and now he was coming to the end of his 
explorations. He was so ill that he couldn't walk, 
so his two most loyal companions, Susi and 
Chuma, carried him to Chief Chitambo's village. 

Chitambo ordered a hut to be built for David so 
that he could rest. On 1 May 1873 David passed a^ 

This was the end of his extraordinary travels. 
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Activity Q 

'»LRCE 'Hi i 

David travelled through Africa during the 19th century. At that time Africa was not divided 
into countries, but instead it was divided into different tribal areas each ruled by a 
tribal chief. 


[ CHALLENGE ] 

Below is a map of Africa and a list of some of the places that David visited. See if you can work out 
where the place names go on the map. 


Zanzibar Cape Town Lake Ngami Kolobeng Kuruman Chitambo Ujiji 



Read the introduction to this unit and see if you can name the places where the following things 
happened. Use the place names on your map to help you. 

1. Where did David's first journey through Africa begin? 

2. Where was David attacked by a lion? 

3. On what river was David's boat attacked by a hippo? 

4. Where were there lots of slave traders? 

5. Where did Henry Morton Stanley find David? 

6. Where did David die? 

Today’s Africa 

Compare Livingstone's map of Africa with a modern political map of Africa. In which African 
countries are these places? Cape Town, Victoria Falls, Lake Tanganyika, the Kalahari Desert, Luanda 





ft NAVIGATION 


David used a range of equipment to help him navigate his way around Africa. 


[ CHALLENGE ] 

David used a compass so he knew which direction he was 
travelling in. 

Label the four walls of your classroom north, south, east 
and west. 

The teacher calls out one direction and everyone should point 
in that direction. 

Once the pupils have mastered this, the signs should be taken 
down and the game should start. 

Anyone who is pointing in the wrong direction or the last 
person to point is out of the game. 

To make it more difficult add in north-west, 
north-east, south-west and south-east. 



Navigating by tbe sun 

The sun rises in the east, is highest in the sky at 
midday, and sets in the west. During the year the 
position changes slightly, so in mid-summer the 
sun will be slightly further north and in mid- 
winter it will be slightly further south. 

David was able to tell east and west by reading 
the sun. To navigate by the sun all you need is a 
long stick and a few stones. 

Place the stick upright into the ground so 
that it casts a shadow. 

At the end of the shadow place a stone. This 
is your marker. 

Wait for around 20 minutes. 

Place another stone at the end of the new 
shadow. You will see that the shadow has 
moved. 

The line between the two stones will run east 
to west. 

You can also ask your class to locate east and 
west by watching the sun rise and sun set. 


Navigating by the stars 

David used a special instrument called a sextant 
to read the stars. The earth is constantly spinning 
and this makes the stars look as though they are 
moving in a circle. The only star that stays fixed 
is the North Star because it is positioned directly 
above the earth's axis. 

By finding the North 
Star, an explorer will 
always know which 
way is north. 

Find the Plough 
(also known as 
the Big Dipper) 

- this is a 
constellation of 
seven stars. It has 
a string of stars 
that make up the handle and four stars which 
make the head. Together, the handle and 
head look a bit like a plough. 

Look for two bright stars at the end of the 
head of the Plough. 

Draw an imaginary line through these two 
bright stars and keep the line going until it 
points towards a third bright star which is on 
its own. This is the North Star. 
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Activity 0 uvtKGSTONE’' 

LUGGAGi 

When David travelled through Africa he had to take lots of supplies with him as he knew he 
would not be able to get new supplies during his travels. Therefore he had to plan ahead to 
work out what he would need. But because the journey was going to be long and difficult, 
and David and his expedition team would have to carry everything, he only took what he 
considered were essential items. 


[ CHALLENGE ] 



Below is a list of 32 things that David took on his expeditions. 
See if you can group them into the correct boxes. 

1. Precious glass beads 

2. Knee-high boots 

3. Quinine 

4. Compass 

5. Camera 

6. Cap 

7. Muskets and bullets 

8. Tweed jacket 

9. Knives 

10. Pen and ink 

11. Tent 

12. Expensive decorative cloth 

13. Watch 

14. Fancy iron spoons 

15. Telescope 

16. Trousers 

17. Soap 

18. Cooking pots 

19. Needles and thread 

20. Diary 

21. Scissors 

22. Sheepskin rug 

23. Magic lantern 

24. Medicinal salts 

25. Camp stool 

26. Sextant 

27. Brandy 

28. Tinned food 

29. Umbrella 

30. Bible 

31. Spirit of cardamom 

32. Cotton shirt 






All these items were essential for David's travels. It was one person's job to regularly check that 
all the items were in their boxes and that nothing had been lost or stolen along the way. Can you 
remember all of the items in Livingstone's luggage? 


Give the class 5 minutes to memorise all of the items in each box. 


Split into two teams. 


The teacher should call forward one pupil from each team. 

The teacher should shout out the name of a box, e.g. Medicine. 


The first pupil to correctly say an item from that box gets a point for their team. 




The team with the most 
points at the end of the 
game wins. 

To make the game 
harder, pupils 
should not repeat 
any item that has 
already been said. 

The teacher can 
write the item on 
the board when 
it is called so the 
pupils know what 
items they can no 
longer call out. 
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for David to be a good explorer be 
needed to use some very special equipment. 
He used a big metal trunk to carry bis 
equipment, but today most explorers carry 
their equipment in a rucksack. 


4k Can you make your own explorer's kit? 
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KIT LIST 

A map 
A compass 
A telescope 
A magnifying glass 
A specimen jar 
A notebook and pencil 

Animal and plant identifier 

Food and water 

m 


[ CHALLENGE ] 

Orienteering is an outdoor adventure which challenges participants to use maps in order to navigate 
their way to set locations. Create your own orienteering course around your school grounds or 
organise a day trip to a local orienteering centre. 


1 A +^4* % 
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To follow in the footsteps of David Livingstone, take your rucksack with you on your 
orienteering adventure and along the way use your tools to be a real explorer! 


ms- 


MAP - Follow your orienteering map to 
guide your journey. 

COMPASS - This will help you to find 
your destinations. 

TELESCOPE - This will help you to see 
far into the distance. 

MAGNIFYING GLASS - Use this to examine 

any plants or creepy crawlies that you might see 
during your adventure. 

SPECIMEN JAB - Put interesting things inside 
your jar to show the rest of your class when you 
have completed your journey. If you capture any 
creepy crawlies then you must release them back 
into the wild where you found them once you 
have finished. 


NOTEBOOK AND PENCIL - Use these to draw or 

write about anything interesting that you see or 
do during your adventure. You can then use your 
notes to write up a full account of your adventure 
when you're back in class. 

ANIMAL AND PLANT IDENTIFIER -Use an 

identification book or printed sheets to help 
you identify any animals and plants that you 
see during your journey (see useful links at the 
end of this book). Alternatively, you can use 
your specimen samples, notes and drawings to 
identify plants and animals when you're back in 
the classroom. 

FOOD AND WATER - Explorers need to look after 
their health in order to last the journey. Make 
sure you take food and water with you to keep 
up your energy. 
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O. ZAMBEZI 


During his 30 years in Africa David travelled with lots of different people. On his third 
expedition, the Royal Geographical Society paid for David to explore the River Zambezi with 
a team of British experts. Each person had a different role and brought special skills to the 
expedition party: 


David Livingstone - Expedition leader and cartographer 
^ Charles Livingstone - Photographer and moral advisor 
4^ Richard Thornton - Geologist 
$ Thomas Baines - Artist and storekeeper 
H George Rae - Engineer 
^ John Kirk - Doctor and botanist 
Norman Bedingfield - Naval officer 
Makololo tribe - Guides, translators and porters 


Read the biographies of each expedition member at the back of this book. 



[ CHALLENGE ] 


In groups of eight, each person should choose 
one character from the list above. Create a group 
collage of the Ma Robert boat on the River 
Zambezi. Each person should also draw a picture 
of their character and stick it on to the collage. 

Each person should then create a character 
card. Some of the information for the character 
cards can be found in the biographies on pages 
66-71, but pupils will also have to use their 
imagination. 

Once the collage and character cards are 
complete, the groups should present their 


pictures to the whole class with each person 
introducing their character. 

CHARACTER CARD 

What is the name of your character? 

What was your character's job on the 
Zambezi expedition? 

What did this job involve? 

What parts of the expedition do you think 
your character enjoyed and why? 

What parts of the expedition do you think 
your character didn't enjoy and why? 
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David saw lots of new and wonderful things in Africa, including amazing animals such 
elephants, lions, giraffes, zebras, cheetahs, rhinos, hippos, monkeys, and many more. He was 
fascinated by these animals and watched them for hours. He wrote long descriptions about 
their appearance and notes about their behaviour, and also drew pictures of them. Sometimes 
the animals were friendly but at other times David had to be careful because they could be 
aggressive. He learnt how dangerous animals could be when he was attacked by a lion. But 
some of the most dangerous animals were also the smallest and David always had to be on 
the lookout for poisonous flying insects and creepy crawlies. 

When people around the world began to hear of David's stories of African animals, many 
followed in his footsteps to see these animals for themselves. However, some people went to 
Africa to hunt these great animals and take them home as trophies. Hunting is still a problem 
today and many animals are also in danger because their homes are being destroyed. 
However, many organisations are working to protect Africa's wildlife for future generations. 






Activity Q fisHY STIHW 

As a young boy David enjoyed fishing in the River Clyde, a skill that would help him during his 
African explorations. 

Later in life, when he was an explorer, David made detailed scientific notes and drawings of 
what he saw, including rivers, plants and animals. Part of this work involved catching fish 
and studying them in detail. Below is David s drawing of a sanjika, a type of fish which his 
friend John Kirk discovered at Lake Nyasa. 



[ CHALLENGE ] 

Identify the nearest river to your school and 
see if you can find out what kind of fish live 
there. 

Ask a local fisherman to guide you on a visit 
to the river and to show you some fish. 

Now see if your class has what it takes to 
look after a fish. You could either buy a fish 
from a pet shop or adopt a brown trout from 
Clyde in the Classroom 
www.clydeintheclassroom.com 

Each student should create a study about the 
fish with detailed drawings and information. 


Here are some questions to get you started: 

1. What kind of water does your fish live in? 

2. What food does it eat? 

3. How long is the fish? 

4. What colour is the fish? 

[ EXTRA CHALLENGE j 

Draw a picture of the fish and label the different 
parts of its body. 
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When David was in Africa he saw many dangerous animals. Find out why the animals 
below are so dangerous and think about why they could be a big problem for David and his 
expedition team. 







Lion 

Black mamba 















O 
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the LION ATT ACK 


On the next two pages David tells the story of how he was 
attacked by a lion. 


[ CHALLENGE ] 


As a class, create a drama re-enacting the famous 
lion attack. 

Here are some tips to get you started: 

Style 

Be creative! You could create 

your drama in a range of genres, such as 
slapstick, opera, western or sci-fi. 

Here are some ideas for how you might 
re-enact the lion attack: 

Create an interpretive dance. 

Choose a group of narrators to read aloud 
David's account of the lion attack whilst 
the others act it out. 

Use African instruments to make the lion 
attack into a musical. 

Imagine what people were saying during 
the attack and write a script with each 
person playing a different character. 



Roles 

Remember, not everyone in the class might 
be comfortable performing in front of people. 
Here are the various roles involved in creating 
a performance: 

4P Actors 
Musicians 
Director 
Set designer 
f ; Costume designer 
Stage manager 
Script writer 


The cast 

You may ask for volunteers to play the different 
roles or you could hold auditions. Below is a list 
of characters in the story, but you may wish to 
add more characters to your performance. 

Don't be afraid to use creative licence! 

4^ David Livingstone 
4^ The Bakatla tribe 
Group of lions 

The lion which attacked David 
Mebalwe 

41 The man with the spear 
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The Bakatla of the village Mabotsa were much troubled by lions, 
which leaped into the cattle-pens by night, and destroyed their 
cows. They even attacked the herds in open day. This was so 
unusual an occurrence that the people believed that they were 
bewitched— “given,” as they said, “into the power of the lions by 
a neighbouring tribe.” 






It is well known that if one of a troop of lions is killed, the others take the hint and leave that part of 
the country. So, the next time the herds were attacked, I went with the people, in order to encourage 
them to rid themselves of the annoyance by destroying one of the marauders. We found the lions on a 
small hill about a quarter of a mile in length, and covered with trees. A circle of men was formed round 
it, and they gradually closed up, ascending pretty near to each other. Being down below on the plain 
jwith a native schoolmaster, named Mebalwe, a most excellent man, I saw one of the lions sitting on 
/ apiece of rock within the now closed circle of men. Mebalwe fired at him before I could, and the ball 
struck the rock on which the animal was sitting. He bit at the spot struck, as a dog does at a stick or 
* stone thrown at him; then leaping away, broke through the opening circle and escaped unhurt. The men 
were afraid to attack him, perhaps on account of their 
' belief in witchcraft. When the circle was re-formed, we 
■saw two other lions in it; but we were afraid to fire 
lest we should strike the men, and they allowed 
the beasts to burst through also. If the Bakatla 
had acted according to the custom of the 
country, they would have speared the lions in 
their attempt to get out. Seeing we could not 
get them to kill one of the lions, we bent our 
footsteps toward the village; in going round the 
end of the hill, however, I saw one of the beasts 
sitting on a piece of rock as before, but this time 
he had a little bush in front. Being about thirty 
yards off, I took a good aim at his body through 
the bush, and fired both barrels into it. The men 
then called out, “He is shot, he is shot!" Others 
cried, “He has been shot by another man too; let us 
go to him!" I did not see any one else shoot at him, 
but I saw the lion's tail erected in anger behind 
the bush, and, turning to the people, said, "Stop a 
little, till I load again." 

.illlllll 





When in the act of ramming down the bullets, I heard a shout. Starting, and looking half round, I saw 
the lion just in the act of springing upon me. I was upon a little height; he caught my shoulder as he 
sprang, and we both came to the ground below together. Growling horribly close to my ear, he shook me 
as a terrier dog does a rat. The shock produced a stupor similar to that which seems to be felt by a mouse 
after the first shake of the cat. It caused a sort of dreaminess, in which there was no sense of pain nor 
feeling of terror, though quite conscious of all that was happening. It was like what patients partially 
under the influence of chloroform describe, who see all the operation, but feel not the knife. This singular 
condition was not the result of any mental process. The shake annihilated fear, and allowed no sense 
of horror in looking round at the beast. This peculiar state is probably produced in all animals killed 
by the carnivora; and if so, is a merciful provision by our benevolent Creator for lessening the pain of 
death. Turning round to relieve myself of the weight, as he had one paw on the back of my head, I saw his 
eyes directed to Mebalwe, who was trying to shoot him at a distance often or fifteen yards. His gun, a 
flint one, missed fire in both barrels; the lion immediately left me, and, attacking Mebalwe, bit his thigh. 
Another man, whose life I had saved before, after he had been tossed by a buffalo, attempted to spear 
the lion while he was biting Mebalwe. He left Mebalwe and caught this man by the shoulder, but at that 
moment the bullets he had received took effect, and he fell down dead. The whole was the work of a few 
moments, and must have been his paroxysms of dying rage. In order to take out the charm from him, the 
Bakatla on the following day made a huge bonfire over the carcass, which was declared to be that of the 
largest lion they had ever seen. Besides crunching the bone into splinters, he left eleven teeth wounds on 
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Below is a drawing by David Livingstone 
of a type of monkey called a soko. Read 
Livingstone’s facts about the soko and 
then complete the table below. 



H The soko is represented by some to be extremely 
knowing, successfully stalking men and women 
while at their work, kidnapping children, and 
running up trees with them - he comes down when 
tempted by a bunch of bananas, and as he lifts that, 
drops the child. 

^ The soko eats no flesh - small bananas are his 
dainties, but not maize. His food consists of wild 
fruits, which abound. 

The lion kills him at once, and sometimes tears his 
limbs off, but does not eat him. 

^ They live in communities of about ten, each having 
his own female. 

^ The soko is so cunning, and has such sharp eyes, 
that no one can stalk him in front without being 
seen, hence, when shot, it is always in the back; 
when surrounded by men and nets, he is generally 
speared in the back too. 

Sokos collect together, and make a drumming noise, 
some say with hollow trees, then burst forth into 
loud yells. 

From The Last Journals of David Livingstone in Central Africa 


1. What is the soko's habitat? (Where does it live?) 


2. How many sokos live together? 


3. What food does the soko eat? 


4. What two predators does the soko have? (What kills a soko?) 


5. What noise does a soko make with its mouth? 


6. What noise does a soko make with its hands? 


7. What does a soko do to children? 


8. What personality does a soko have? 



Monkeying around 

Now you know all about sokos, why not become one! Make yourself look like a monkey with a long 
tail and then use the climbing frame or monkey bars in your playground to make your very own soko 
habitat. 




David and his expedition party sometimes killed wild animals for food and clothing. They only 
killed what they needed. When David was living at his mission station in Kolobeng he met 
some trophy hunters, including Roualeyn George Gordon-Cumming. He had also come from 
Scotland to Africa and was good friends with David. 


But David was concerned about the impact trophy hunting 
would have on the animal population. 

Mr. Cumming's book conveys a truthful idea of South 
African hunting. Two other gentlemen hunting in the same 
region destroyed in one season no fewer than seventy-eight 
rhinoceroses alone. Sportsmen , however ; would not now 
find an equal number, for as guns are introduced among the 
tribes all these fine animals melt away like snow in spring. 
In the more remote districts, where fire-arms have not yet 
been introduced, with the single exception of the rhinoceros, 
the game is to be found in numbers much greater than Mr. 
Camming ever saw. 

From Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa 




Victorian hunting attitudes 

During Victorian times hunting was very popular 
among the rich upper classes. These people could 
afford to go to the Scottish Highlands to shoot 
deer, or even travel to faraway foreign places and 
shoot exotic animals like lions and tigers. Below 
are some reasons why hunting was so popular: 

SPORT - The Victorians thought it was fun to 
chase and shoot animals. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH - People wanted to find 

out about animals from all over the world. 

EDUCATION - Many animals were stuffed and 
put on display in British museums so that people 
who were not rich enough to travel to faraway 
places such as Africa could see and learn about 
exotic animals. 

TROPHIES - People liked to show how rich 
and brave they were by decorating their homes 
with dead animals from around the world. They 
would hang animal heads on their walls, make 
animal skins into rugs and even carve animal 
bone, horns and tusks into ornaments. 


Conservation today 

Today, many animals are in danger of becoming 
extinct because too many animals have been 
hunted or their homes have been destroyed. 
There are many conservation projects in Africa 
that are now working to protect endangered 
animals. What can you do to help? 

Create a fact file about one endangered 
African animal. 

Find out why your chosen animal is 
endangered. 

Find out how many of your chosen animal 
are living in Africa today and whether this 
number is increasing or decreasing. 

Now you must do something to help protect 
your animal. You could sign a petition, create 
a campaign or organise a fundraising activity 
to donate money to a conservation charity. 
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Africa is a huge continent, 120 times the size of Britain, and is made up of over 50 countries. 
But when David was in Africa there were no countries, instead there were many different 
tribal areas. A tribe is a group of people who live together and are ruled by a chief. David 
travelled in an area we now call sub-Saharan Africa and during his travels he met lots of 
tribes and their chiefs. Some were very friendly and kind to him, but others were scared of 
him because they had never seen a white man before. Some tribes even threatened to kill 
him! For David to make friends and to travel safely through Africa, it was important that he 
learned lots of different African languages so he could communicate with the people he met. 
Fie also had to learn about the culture and customs of the different tribes and respect their 
way of life. Therefore, David often travelled with African companions who could teach him 
about these things. 



During his 30 years in Africa David made some great friends. These included Mebalwe, a 
schoolteacher who saved his life when he was attacked by a lion, and Chief Sechele of the 
Bakwena tribe, who became the only man David baptised into Christianity. There were also 
his loyal companions, Susi Abdullah and James Chuma. When David passed away, Susi and 
Chuma ensured his body was returned to Britain where it was buried at Westminster Abbey. 
David's friendship with the people of sub-Saharan Africa has left a legacy of friendship 
between Scotland and Africa today. 






During the 19th century Africa was very different to how it is today. David travelled around 
the African continent before it was divided into over 50 countries. By mapping David s 
travels on a modern map of Africa, we know that he travelled through 11 different countries 
in sub-Saharan Africa: 


♦ Angola 
Botswana 
Burundi 

Democratic Republic of Congo 


Malawi 
Mozambique 
Namibia 
South Africa 


Tanzania 
( Zambia 
Zimbabwe 


[ CHALLENGE ] 

Make a fact file about one of the African countries that David travelled through. 
Your country fact file should include: 


A picture of the country's flag. 

Information about the country's capital 
city, population, languages, religions 
and currency. 

A map of the country. 

A list of what the country 
is famous for. 

The country's national 
anthem. 

Your own poster which 
promotes your chosen 
country. This could include 
pictures of your country's sport, 
music, food, animals, landmarks, 
people, etc. 



Connecting countries 

Build on Scotland's historical links with Africa by setting up your own link with an African school. 
See the Useful Links and Resources at the end of this resource to get you started. 
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1 '"’ 0 CULTURE SHOCK 

Before David went to Africa he had some ideas about what it would be like from pictures he 
had seen and stories he had heard. Some of these ideas about Africa turned out to be true 
and some turned out to be false. He soon realised that Africa was a big, diverse place and 
there was much to learn about this huge continent. 


[ discussion ] 




When someone only knows a little bit of information this can create a stereotype. 

Have a quick-fire brainstorm with your class about Africa to create a mind map. 

Ask the class where they got their ideas from - TV, films, books, music, people they know, etc. 
From their responses, discuss what are positive things and what are negative things about Africa. 
Follow this up by using the suggested links at the end of this resource to learn more about Africa. 


David's surprise 




In 19th-century Africa, David saw many things that were 
different from Britain and some of these things surprised 
him. Before you read the passage below, ask your class the 
following questions: 

What kind of person do you think a chief would be? 

Think about gender, age, appearance, clothing, 
personality. 

David saw some naked people in Africa. Why do you 
think they would be wearing no clothes? 

How do people show respect to one another? 

What are polite things to do? 

Now read this passage and then answer the questions below: 

Manenko was a tall, strapping woman about twenty, 
distinguished by a profusion of ornaments and medicines hung 
round her person; the latter are supposed to act as charms . Her 
body was smeared all over with a mixture of fat and red ochre, 
as a protection against the weather; a necessary precaution, 
for, like most of the Balonda ladies, she was otherwise in a 
state of frightful nudity. This was not from want of clothing, 
for, being a chief, she might have been as well clad as any of her subjects, but from her peculiar ideas 
of elegance in dress. When she arrived with her husband, Sambanza, they listened for some time to the 
statements I was making to the people ofNyamoana, after which the husband, acting as spokesman, 
commenced an oration, stating the reasons for their coming, and, during every two or three seconds 
of the delivery, he picked up a little sand, and rubbed it on the upper part of his arms and chest. This 
is a common mode of salutation in Londa; and when they wish to be excessively polite, they bring a 
quantity of ashes or pipe-clay in a piece of skin, and, taking up handfuls , rub it on the chest and upper 
front part of each arm; others, in saluting, drum their ribs with their elbows; while others still touch 
the ground with one cheek after the other, and clap their hands. The chiefs go through the manoeuvre of 
rubbing the sand on the arms, but only make a feint at picking up some. When Sambanza had finished 



'An African chief's notion of dignity' 


his oration, he rose up, and showed his ankles ornamented with a bundle of copper rings; had they been 
very heavy, they would have made him adopt a straggling walk. Some chiefs have really so many as 
to be forced, by the weight and size, to keep one foot apart from the other, the weight being a serious 
inconvenience in walking. The gentlemen like Sambanza, who wish to imitate their betters, do so in 
their walk; so you see men, with only a few ounces of ornament on their legs, strutting along as if they 
had double the number of pounds. When I smiled at Sambanza's walk, the people remarked, "That is the 
way in which they show off their lordship in these parts." 

From Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa 

[ QUESTIONS ] 

1. How old was Chief Manenko? 

2. Why did she smear her naked body with animal fat and ochre (red dye)? 

3. What word does David use to describe Manenko's nudity and why do you think he chose to 
describe her like this? 

4. Why did Manenko not wear clothes? 

5. What four rituals do the Londa people perform to welcome someone to the tribe? 

6. What does a chief do to welcome someone to the tribe? 

7. How do people show off their power? 

Worldwide welcomes 

What do you think of a Londa tribal welcome? 

What things do we do to say hello in Britain? 

Sometimes other cultures seem strange compared with our own culture. 

Do the quiz below to find out how people greet each other in different parts of the world: 


1. Inuit people from the Arctic rub their noses 
together to say hello. This action is called a 
kunik. What is another name for this greeting? 

a. An eskimo kiss 

b. A snow blow 

c. An icy nipper 

2. The Maori people of New Zealand welcome 
people by performing a hongi. This involves 
pressing your nose and forehead together and 
sharing the 'ha'. What is the 'ha'? 

a. The forehead sweat 

b. The breath of life 

c. The special moment 

3. In many South Asian countries people 
welcome each other by saying 'Namaste'. 
When they do this they put the palms of their 
hands together, fingers pointing upwards and 
make a slight bow. In the Hindu religion this 
welcome means what? 

a. I bow to your power 

b . I bow to the divine spirit in you 

c. I bow to my master 


4. In China, performing the kowtow is the 
most respectful welcome you can give and 
is usually given to important elders or 
powerful people. How do you perform the 
kowtow? 

a. Kiss the person's 10 fingers 

b . Kiss the top of the person's head 

c. Kneel and bow until your head touches 
the ground 

5. When people meet each other in America 
they will sometimes ask the other person to 
'Gimme some skin'. What does this mean? 

a. Give me a fist bump 

b . Give me a bum bump 

c. Give me a low five 


Create your own welcome 

In pairs, imagine you are aliens from Planet Zog. 
Create your own welcome and then teach your 
welcome to another pair. 


4 


3 
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JOINED IN SONG 

and dance 


When David went to Africa he told people about Scotland and Scottish culture. He taught his 
friend Mebalwe a famous Scottish song called Auld Lang Syne. Written by Robert Burns, 
Ault! Lang Syne is a song about friendship that is now sung all across the world. 


And there's a hand my trusty friend, and gies a hand o' thine, 
And we'll tak a right guid-willy waught, for auld lang syne. 


Global songs 

Learning about songs from other places can help us to understand cultures that are different from 
our own. Here is a celebration song and dance that David saw the Makololo tribe perform for their 
chief, Sekeletu: 




The people usually show their joy and work off their excitement in dances and 
songs. The dance consists of the men standing nearly naked in a circle, with 

clubs or small battle-axes in their hands, 
and each roaring at the loudest pitch of his 
voice, while they simultaneously lift one leg, 
stamp heavily twice with it, then lift the 
other and give one stamp with that; this is 
the only movement in common. The arms and 
head are often thrown about also in every 
direction [...] The women stand by, clapping 
their hands, and occasionally one advances 
into the circle, composed of a hundred men, 
makes a few movements, and then retires. 


From Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa 


[ CHALLENGE ] 

Now try recreating the Makololo tribe's song and dance, 
but add in your own elements such as musical instruments 
or an African backing track. 

Boys stand in a circle and girls stand in a bigger circle 
around the boys. 

Boys make a rhythm by stamping their right leg twice 
then their left leg twice. Keep repeating. 

Girls clap their hands to accompany the rhythm. 

One by one the boys shout out 'Hey' and make a dance 
movement of their choice. 

Then one by one the girls walk into the centre of the 
circle, shout 'Hey', make a dance movement of their 
choice and return to their position. 




The marimba 
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When they got married, Mary Moffat 
gave David a Bible that was written 
in different African languages as 
her wedding present to him. It was 
really important that David learned 
lots of African languages so he 
could speak to different African 
tribes. 


[ CHALLENGE ] 

See if you can learn the following phrases in one of Africa's many languages: 

0 Hello 
0 How are you? 

0 I am fine 

What is your name? 

0 My name is... 

Wise words 


When learning a new language you also need to learn new sayings. In Britain we have lots of sayings 
that other cultures may not understand. For example, 'you can't judge a book by its cover' means that 
you shouldn't make an opinion about someone without getting to know them first. 

See if you can work out what these African words of wisdom mean: 

1. Giving hands receive. (Uganda) 

2. To be smiled at is not to be loved. (Kenya) 

3. No matter how long a log stays in the water, it never becomes a crocodile. (Mali) 

4. Much talking does not make you a leader. (Many African countries) 

5. A hungry stomach knows no law. (Mozambique) 

6. A stone will sooner soften than jealousy. (Botswana and South Africa) 
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David saw some amazing jewellery worn by different tribes across Africa. Below is his 
description of a lip ring called the ‘peleie’, worn by the women of the Manganja tribe: 


But the most wonderful of ornaments, if such it may he 
called, is the peleie, or upper lip-ring of the women. The 
middle of the upper lip of the girls is pierced close to the 
septum of the nose, and a small pin inserted to prevent 
the puncture closing up. After it has healed, the pin is 
taken out and a larger one is pressed into its place, and 
so on successively for weeks, and months, and years. 

The process of increasing the size of the lip goes on till 
its capacity becomes so great that a ring of two inches 
diameter can be introduced with ease. All the highland 
women wear the peleie, and it is common on the Upper 
and Lower Shire. The poorer classes make them of 
hollow, or of solid bamboo, but the wealthier of ivory, 
or tin. The tin peleie is often made in the form of a small 
dish. The ivory one is not unlike a napkin-ring. 

From Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi and its Tributaries 



[ DISCUSSION 1 

■I What do you think it would feel like to get a peleie? 

What kind of piercings do people in Britain get today? 

Why do you think people in Africa or people in Britain get piercings? 


Global piercing 

See if you can collect images of people with different types of piercings from all around 
the world and find out why people from different cultures choose to pierce their body. 




Make your own African jewellery 


As well as body piercings, David saw African 
men and women wearing lots of other types 
of jewellery, such as this necklace made out 
of metal and cowrie shells. Find pictures 
of African jewellery and have a go at 
making your own jewellery inspired 
by African designs. 
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Look at the picture below of a 19th-century African village. What do you see? 



Use the pointers below to further explore this picture. 


MUSIC 

The musicians are playing a marimba, mbira 
and Nyanga pan pipes. Find out what these 
instruments are and how they sound. 

What European instruments are similar to 
these African instruments? 

WATER 

The women in the picture are carrying water. 
Where would they get the water from? 

What would they use this water for? 

Do people in Africa still get their water the 
same way today? 

NATURE 

The big tree in the picture is called a baobab 
tree. This is also known as the tree of life 
because it provides four things essential to 
humans and animals. See if you can find out 
what these four things are. 

Trees are really important to people all across 
the world. Write down four reasons why 
trees are important to you. 


HOME 

In the picture you can see the thatched grass 
roofs of round mud houses. Why do you 
think people would make their homes from 
grass and dried mud? 

This picture was drawn over 150 years ago, 
but today many people still live in mud 
houses in rural areas of Africa. However, 
Africa also has many urban areas with a wide 
range of homes. Make a collage of different 
types of African homes and different types of 
Scottish homes. What do these homes have 
in common? 

COMMUNITY 

Imagine you are in this picture. Write a short 
story about how you would spend your day 
living in the village. 

This is a picture of a community. What is a 
geographical community? What is in your 
local community? How do you participate 
in your local community? Do you think 
communities are similar across the world? 
Draw a map of the local community around 
your school and have a class discussion 
about these questions. 
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FAIR TRADE 


When David was a young man he learnt about the transatlantic slave trade. This brutal trade 
in human lives was run by European traders, including British merchants. The transatlantic 
slave trade was abolished in 1807, before David was even born, however illegal trading 
continued for another 60 years. David may have worked with raw cotton picked by slaves 
from American and Caribbean cotton plantations when he worked at Blantyre Cotton Works. 

Whilst studying in Glasgow and London, David attended anti-slavery meetings where he 
learnt about the cruelty of the transatlantic slave trade which took place in West Africa and 
he also learnt of another smaller slave trade that was taking place in East Africa. 







When David arrived in Africa as a missionary doctor he witnessed the East African slave 
trade. He was so shocked by what he saw that he decided to dedicate his life to ending 
slavery. This slave trade was run by Arab and Portuguese traders who worked with African 
tribes to capture and enslave men, women and children. These slaves were taken to markets 
on the East African coast where they were sold to slave masters. They were then shipped 
across the world and forced to work in many different types of jobs, such as labourers on 
clove plantations, pearl divers, sailors, house servants and soldiers. 

David was horrified by the East African slave trade but he thought he knew how it could be 
stopped. People were taking part in the slave trade in order to make money, so he looked 
for ways to create fair trade. This involved identifying natural resources and teaching the 
African people farming skills so they could grow and sell their own produce. He hoped 
that creating new ways to make money through fair trade would replace the slave trade. He 
also wanted people to become good Christians so they would learn to treat others with love, 
respect and kindness. To encourage trade and the spread of Christianity, David looked for 
safe travel routes through Africa that both traders and missionaries could use. He believed 
the combination of commerce and Christianity would bring an end to the East African 
slave trade and would create a civilised society. This vision of commerce, Christianity and 
civilisation became known as the three Vs. 

David also wrote many letters to people across the world to let them know about the East 
African slave trade. Some of these letters were published in newspapers and read aloud at 
anti-slavery meetings. Other letters were written to important people who had the power to 
bring about the end of slavery. 

David's mission to abolish the East African slave trade finally ended when he died on 1 May 
1873. However, his writings and actions raised awareness of the slave trade internationally 
and put pressure on the Sultan of Zanzibar, who signed a treaty to close the slave markets 
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When David was in Africa during the 19th century people did not usually use 
money to buy things. Instead, he saw people trading lots of different things 
with each other to get what they needed. Experience how this worked by 
playing the trading game. 



[ CHALLENGE ] [ PLENARY ] 


■§ Print out the trading cards and character 
cards. These are available to download and 
print at www.nts.org.uk/DavidLivingstone/ 
Learning/ activist 



Hand out the cards so that each player has 
one character card and one trading card. 


Players must not reveal their character to 
anyone during the game. 

The aim of the game is for everyone to trade 
with each other to get what they need. 

Players can use any method to trade. For 
example, they may choose to smooth-talk 
their classmates or they might take a more 
cunning approach. 

You are ready to play the game! Give the 
class approximately 5-10 minutes to trade 
freely with one another. 


Ask the class for initial feedback. Who 
managed to get what they needed? How 
did they get what they wanted? Was it a fair 
game? 

You will notice 
that the character 
cards have a small 
symbol at the 
bottom. These 
represent four 
groups. Split 
the class up 
according to the 
symbols. 

In their four groups, ask them to read aloud 
their card so they can find out which other 
characters are in their group. 

Ask each group to decide who they think 
they are - the slaves, the slave traders, the 
slave masters, the abolitionists. 

Each group should discuss whether they are 
in favour of slavery or against it, and list 
their reasons. 

Each group should discuss how the trading 
game made them feel. 

All the groups should feed back their 
discussion to the rest of the group. 

Alternatively, you could ask each group to 
present their argument for or against slavery 
from the perspective of their characters. 



CHARACTER GAUD 20 
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When David was travelling through Africa he met slave traders who were taking captured 
Africans to the coast to sell at slave markets. 


[ task 1 

Look at the picture below. Imagine what each person in the picture is thinking and feeling. 
Share your thoughts with the rest of the class. 



Who holds the power? 

Look at the picture again. 

1. Who is the most powerful person and who is the least powerful person? Why? 

2. How would that make them feel? 

3. How has this situation happened? 

4. Is it fair? Why? 

5. Who has the power to change this situation and how might they do that? 



Slavery is an unequal trade which involves people oppressing other people. 
To learn more about how and why the East African slave trade took place visit 
www.elateafrica.org/elate/history/slavery/slaveryintro.html 
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David campaigned against slavery and tried to find different ways to draw people s attention 
to the awful East African slave trade. During his second visit home he gave many lectures 
on the East African slave trade. He urged people to join his mission to open up Africa for fair 
trade and the spread of Christianity in order to bring slavery to an end. In 1857 he gave a 
speech in Oxford: 

' I beg to direct your attention to Africa. I know that in a few years I shall be cut 
off again in that country which is now open. Do not let it be shut again ! I go 
back to make an open path for Christianity and commerce. Do you carry out the 
work which I have begun? I leave it with you V 

David also gathered support by writing about the terrible things he witnessed. In 1871, near the end 
of his travels, he witnessed the massacre of villagers in the village of Nyangwe by slave traders. His 
written account described his personal reaction to the Nyangwe massacre: 
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'The sights I have in this journey seen of 
slaving make my blood run cold.' 

His account of the Nyangwe massacre was 
published in many newspapers. It caused a public 
outcry which resulted in the British Government 
putting pressure on the Sultan of Zanzibar to close 
the trading markets. 


Extract from Livingstone's letter from Bambarre , 5 February 1871 
(UCLA Digital Library Programme) 



Your campaign 


David dedicated his life in trying to end the East 
African slave trade. However, slavery still exists in 
the world today. Be inspired by David to start your 
own anti-slavery campaign. 

Here are some suggestions to get you started: 

Research modern-day slavery. 

Decide on one anti-slavery organisation or 
project that you would like to support. 

Why do you think it is important to support 
this anti-slavery cause? 

Decide how you are going to support the 
anti-slavery campaign - this could involve 
organising a petition, writing an article for 
your local newspaper, giving a talk at your 
school assembly, organising a campaign event, 
writing a protest song or making a film. 
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David discovered that foreign goods such as cloth, glass beads and guns were being traded 
in Africa in exchange for slaves, ivory and African produce. Here are two observations David 
made about the Portuguese and Arab traders in Africa: 


[The traders] demanded 

three times the price of the 

articles we needed, and 

expected us to be grateful 


to them 


[They] refused cattle for 
their clothing and guns 
- they accepted nothing 
excep tboy so f about 

fourteen years of age... 



[ DISCUSSION ] 

1. Why do you think the foreign traders would 
charge three times the price of what they 
were selling? 

2. Why do you think the foreign traders would 
want slaves? 

3. If people were either forced to give the 
traders slaves or forced to pay high prices, 
what kind of effect do you think this would 
have on their tribes? 

4. Do you think this kind of trade is fair? 

David’s vision for fair trade 

David met many African tribes who were 
developing their natural resources to use 
themselves or to sell to others. This involved: 

£■ } Ironworking 
Basket-making 

Growing crops such as rice, pumpkins, 
cucumbers, cassava, sweet potatoes, tobacco 
and cotton 

David wanted to help more Africans to use 
their natural resources so they could trade these 
products with foreign traders for a fair price. He 
was certain this would drive away the slave trade 
and would create a prosperous Africa. 


Fair trade and cotton 


Today there are many cotton farmers 
across the world, including in Africa, 
who do not get a fair price for their 
cotton. However, there are also many 
farmers who are supported by the 
Fairtrade Foundation to work in fair 
conditions and be paid a fair price. 


[ FAIR TRADE CHALLENGE ] 

Find out why fair trade is important. 

Research Scotland and Africa's fair trade 
links. 

Find a way to support Scotland and Africa's 
fair trade links. You might do this by 
hosting a fair trade stall at your school, 
signing a pledge to buy fair trade products, 
or organising a fundraising event for a fair 
trade organisation. 


FAIRTRADE 


Certified Cotton 
\ ) 


During the Zambezi expedition 
David Livingstone and his friend 
John Kirk gave African tribes v 
cotton seeds and showed them how 
to grow cotton. They hoped this would 
enable the African people to become 
businessmen, making money from 
their cotton produce. 


i 
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COMMUNICATION 

In 19th-century Africa there were no telephones and no internet, so the only way David 
could keep in touch with his friends and family back in Britain was to write letters. As there 
were no post boxes, David had to ask the people he met to pass his letters from one person 
to the next until the letters reached the coast, where they would go on a ship and eventually 
arrive in Britain. This meant that it took a very long time for the letters to reach their final 
destination. 

In his letters, David wrote about his adventures and sometimes he asked people to send 
things that would help his mission. He also wrote many letters asking people for their 
support to end the East African slave trade. Some of the information that David wrote in his 
letters was printed in newspapers so the British public could find out what he was doing in 
Africa. 

Throughout his travels, David kept detailed diaries. The diaries were used by David and 
others to write books about his adventures. Perhaps the most famous book written by David 
was Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, first published in 1857. It became a 
bestseller and made him very famous. This book helped people to learn more about Africa 
and raised awareness about various aspects of the African continent. 
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Through his writings, David Livingstone captured people s imaginations by describing 
his dramatic adventures and the places and people of Africa. Without television or radio, 
Livingstone had to rely on carefully chosen words to bring these scenes to life. 



When David described the Victoria Falls he wrote: 


'...no one can imagine the beauty of the view from any 
thing witnessed in England. It had never been seen before by 
European eyes; but scenes so lovely must have been gazed 
upon by angels in their flight.' 

From Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa 


Describing a lovely scene 

Think of the most beautiful place that you have been to. 

Write down a list of all the reasons why it was so beautiful. 

Now describe your beautiful place by writing a poem or short story. 
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O BURNING WORDS 

• 11410 PICTURES 


David worked with John Murray, a publisher based in London, to publish two of his books. 
John Murray s job was to take David’s writings and edit them into a book. John also 
commissioned artists to draw pictures to bring David’s stories to life. However, when David 
saw some of the pictures he was horrified! He wrote to John expressing his feelings: 



The lion encounter is absolutely abominable ... Every one who knows what 

a lion is will die with laughing at it ... It really must hurt this book to make 

a lion look larger than a hippopotamus . I am quite distressed about it. 

Letter to John Murray , 22 May 1857 
(Livingstone Online) 


David did not want the pictures to ruin his book. However, the artists had a very 
difficult job as they had never been to Africa and seen these animals so they had 
to read David's description and use their imagination to draw the pictures. 


Bringing a story to life 

Below is David's description of a hippo attacking his canoe: 

- 



I left Naliele on the 13th of August, 
and, when proceeding along the shore 
at midday, a hippopotamus struck the 
canoe with her forehead, lifting one 
half of it quite out of the water, so as 
nearly to overturn it. The force of the 
butt she gave tilted Mashauana out 
into the river; the rest of us sprang to 
the shore, which was only about ten 
yards off ... There were eight of us in 
the canoe at the time, and the shake it 
received shows the immense power of 
this animal in the water. 


Now see if you can draw a picture of the hippo attack. 


Chinese whispers 

Split into four groups, with each group 
standing in a line. 

Show the first person from each group the 
same picture. 

That person should whisper their description 
of this picture to the next person in their 
group, and that description should continue 


to be whispered from person to person all 
the way down the line. 

The last person in the line from each group 
should draw what they have heard described 
to them. 

Reveal the original picture and compare the 
pictures from each group. The group with the 
most accurate picture is the winner. 






The only way David could keep in 
touch with his friends and family 
back in Britain was by writing letters. 
However, in the 19th century it took a 
long time to send and receive letters. 
When he first arrived in Africa he 
wrote this to his parents and sisters: 

A letter to his son 


I have got no letter as yet from you & have now written 
you 5. It is no easy matter to have all the correspondence 
to oneself hut I hope they are on their way. Well what 
shall I tell you about, I suppose Janet & Agnes would 
like a lion story or something of that sort that I can't 
however give for I have not dared to look one in the face. 

Letter to his parents and sisters , 29 September 1841 , 
National Library of Scotland (Livingstone Online) 


David's wife and children joined him on many exciting adventures. But when the journey became too 
dangerous he sent them to live in Britain, and he carried on with his travels alone. 

Below is a letter David wrote to his son Robert shortly after his wife and children had left Africa. 

My Dear Robert 

Here is a little letter for yourself. I am writing it in the house in which you and I lived when 
we were all at the Cape. Do you remember the last time I saw you when you were looking 
out of the window of the ship and I was sailing away from you in the boat. You went away 
with Mamma to England and I hope Jesus has taken you safely all the way to England. I 
don't know yet but you must write me a letter and tell me. I am very sorry. I shall not see 
you again you know I loved you very much. I like or love you still. Do you love me? Do 
you remember me sometimes? You may remember me but you need not call me your Papa 
any more. Jesus is your Papa. You must take him for your papa. He is always near you and 
he loves you. Jesus lent you to me and now when I part with you for at least many long 
years. I have given you back to him again. Love him for you belong to him you don't belong 
to the Devil or to the world. You must be on his side never be ashamed of him or of his 
people or of kingdom. Love and speak kindly to Mamma and Agnes and Thomas Steele and 
Zouga. Never vex or be naughty to any of them -for Jesus who died that your sins might be 
forgiven does not like naughtiness. 

I shall soon leave Cape Town and go away back to Sebitoane's country. Goodbye. 

D. Livingstone j_, e tter to Robert Livingstone, 18 May 1852, 

Mitchell Library (Livingstone Online) 


1. What do you think David and Robert's 4. 

relationship was like? 

2. Why do you think David signs the letter with 5. 
his name instead of 'father'? 

3. What do you think David might be worried 
about? 

A final letter 

Imagine you have arrived in an unexplored land. You are about to start your journey and this is the 
last place from which you can send a letter. Who would you write to and what would you want to 
say in your letter? Remember to tell that person how you are feeling about the journey ahead. 

€ 


What do you think David hopes for Robert's 
future? 

Who do you think David hopes will look 
after Robert? 
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During David’s final travels many of his belongings were stolen and he quickly ran out of 
important supplies such as ink and paper. However, David saw many things that he wanted 
to write about so he created a new way of keeping a diary. He recycled old newspapers and 
made ink from plants. Although this worked, the natural ink on the printed newspapers faded 
very quickly, so years later it was impossible to read his diaries. 


Today, historians want to 
know more about David's 
life and they want to read 
everything that he wrote, 
including these newspaper 
diaries. In order to read 
his diaries historians have 
used a new spectral imaging 
technology which shines 
different coloured lights 
on to the paper. This has 
managed to reveal David's 
original writings. Here is 
a before and after picture 
of a page from one of his 
newspaper diaries. 
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[ CHALLENGE ] 

Make your own natural ink by taking raspberries and 
blackberries and pushing them through a strainer. Add a dash 
of vinegar and salt, which will help to preserve the colour. 

Take a quill or sharpen a feather into a point. Now you can 
dip your quill into your pot of natural ink. (If you don't want 
to make your own ink and quill then you can use a pencil 
instead.) 

Take a sheet of newspaper and write a diary entry on to the 
page. You may choose to write a diary entry for each day over 
a week, or you might write a diary about your weekend. 

Once you have finished writing your diary, swap it with 
another person in the class. That person is the historian. They 
must try to read the other person's diary and rewrite it using a 
proper pen and paper. 
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David Livingstone’s adventures were regularly reported in British newspapers, 
and at times he even made front page news. In small groups create a front page 
for The Exploring Times. You should include: 


Name of newspaper 

Date 

Price 

Main headline and main story 
Two other short stories 
Eye-catching pictures 





special 'do 

gnborn- 
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All newspapers have to prove that they have done their research, so 
remember to use at least one Livingstone quote. 
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During the Victorian era many British explorers travelled all over the world to unknown 
places such as Australia, Asia and Africa, where they studied and mapped these unexplored 
lands. British people then moved to these places to settle and start new businesses. This was 
the time when the British Empire was established and it grew so big that it covered almost a 
quarter of the world! 


The Victorians loved to hear exciting tales of exploration, including the adventures of David 
Livingstone. The British public were amazed by the story of David's 'discovery' of the 
Victoria Falls, which he named in honour of Queen Victoria. But perhaps the most famous 
story came about when the British public believed that David was lost in Africa or may even 
have died. This was because no-one had heard from him in over four years. Henry Morton 
Stanley, a newspaper reporter from the New York Herald, was sent to find him. Stanley later 
reported that he found Livingstone in Ujiji on the banks of Lake Tanganyika, and greeted 
him by asking, 'Dr Livingstone, I presume?' The story of this encounter was on the front 
cover of all major newspapers, shops sold souvenirs of Stanley and Livingstone, and theatres 
even sold tickets to re-enactments of this famous meeting. 



By the time he died in May 1873, David Livingstone was a household name. The people of 
Britain mourned his death and celebrated his life. The British government decided that he 
should have a state funeral, something which only happens for very important people such 
as kings and queens of Britain. David Livingstone became the first explorer to be buried in 
Westminster Abbey: he was truly a celebrated Victorian hero. 






One of David s greatest achievements was his discovery’ of the Victoria Falls on 16 
November 1855. Although the local people knew about this great waterfall, David was the 
first person from outside Africa to see it and to put it on a map. The local Africans called 
the waterfall Mosi-Oa-Tunya, which in English means the smoke that thunders’. However, 
David decided to rename it the Victoria Falls in honour of Queen Victoria. It was common 
for explorers to call landmarks across the world after Victoria as a sign of respect for their 
queen and as a symbol of the British Empire. For example, there is Victoria Peak in Hong 
Kong, the Great Victoria Desert in Australia and Lake Victoria in Kenya. 

Do you think it is right for a foreigner to rename a 

DEBATE ] 

GROUP 1 “ You are in favour of David renaming the waterfall 

GROUP 2 “ You oppose David renaming the waterfall and 
you want the name Mosi-Oa-Tunya reinstated. 

Each group should create their arguments, then a class debate 
should take place. You can choose to pretend you are having 
this debate in Victorian times when David has just renamed tl 
waterfall, or you can choose to have this debate in the present 

Here are some points for each group to consider when creating their arguments: 



IN FAVOUR OF VICTORIA FALLS 

What do you think is the best name for the 
waterfall and why? 

Why would David want to change the name 
of the waterfall from Mosi-Oa-Tunya to 
Victoria Falls? 

Who has the right to name a natural 
landmark? 

What do you think Queen Victoria thought 
of having a waterfall named after her? 

Are there other examples you can use to 
show why renaming a place is a good thing? 


IN FAVOUR OF OF MOSI-OA-TUNYA 

What name do you think is best for the 
waterfall and why? 

Why do you think some African people would 
not want the name of the waterfall changed 
from Mosi-Oa-Tunya to Victoria Falls? 

Who has the right to name a natural 
landmark? 

Imagine someone came to Scotland and 
renamed Loch Lomond or Ben Nevis after 
their king or queen. How do you think the 
people of Scotland would feel about that? 

Are there other examples you can use to show 
why renaming a place is a bad thing? 


Afterthought 

David Livingstone renamed a few different places during his travels through Africa, such as Lake 
Nyasa, which has since been renamed Lake Malawi. But places were also named after David 
Livingstone by British settlers in Africa, such as Livingstone (the tourism capital city of Zambia), 
Blantyre (Malawi's second largest city) and the Livingstone Falls (river rapids on the Congo River). 
During British colonialism in Africa, many places were given British names. After colonialism many 
of these places went back to their original African names or were given new African names. However, 
some places associated with David Livingstone retained their names, which illustrates that he 
continues to be well-remembered and well-loved in these parts of Africa. 
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Livingstone sees the Queen by unknown artist; 
published by The London Missionary Society 
glass magic lantern slide , cl900 NPG D18404 


During David s first expedition in 
Africa lie experienced many dangers, 
challenges and difficult times, but 
he was determined to plough ahead 
in order to carry out his work as a 
missionary doctor and to explore the 
interior of Africa. When he returned to 
Britain in 1856 he wrote a book about 
his adventures called Missionary 
Travels and Researches in South 
Africa. This became a bestseller 
and made David a very famous man. 
Queen Victoria was very impressed 
by David s work in Africa and she 
was also pleased that he had named 
the great Victoria Falls after her, so 
she invited him for tea. This was a 
huge honour for David. 


[ task ] 

Think of a time you have achieved something that you have been proud of. Now imagine that you 
have been invited to have tea with Queen Victoria or with her husband Prince Albert, in honour of 
your achievement. What three questions would you ask Queen Victoria or Prince Albert? 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 



o 



In pairs, take turns to act out the scene where you meet Queen Victoria or Prince Albert. They must 
congratulate you on your achievement and you must take the opportunity to ask them your questions. 
However, there are some strict rules that you must follow when you meet royalty: 

Always bow or curtsy. 

If you are a boy you should bow your neck, not your whole body. 

If you are a girl you should do a small curtsy by placing your right foot behind your left heel and 
bending slightly. 

Only shake the queen or prince's hand if it is offered to you. 

Do not begin the conversation. Wait until you are spoken to first. 

You should address the queen as 'Your Majesty'. 

You should address the prince as 'Your Royal Highness'. 
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During Victorian times, a celebrity was someone who was renowned for doing amazing 
things. David s life and achievements were celebrated through newspaper stories, theatre 
shows and souvenirs. These souvenirs included decorated matchstick boxes and wooden 
ornaments carved from trees under which he sat. 



[ CHALLENGE ] 

Your task is to design a David Livingstone 
souvenir. It must be something that celebrates 
his life and also something that you think people 
would want to buy. Here are some tips to get you 
started: 

Research what souvenirs and merchandise 
are currently on sale for the world's biggest 
celebrities. Are there any ideas which you 
could adapt for your David Livingstone 
souvenir? 

Be unique. You should try to create a 
souvenir that is different from everyone 
else's to make sure that your souvenir stands 
out against the competition. 

Think about what kind of object and what 
kind of design would represent David's work 
and adventures in Africa. Design a souvenir 
which celebrates the life and achievements 
of David Livingstone. 
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Here is a photograph of David Livingstone taken in 1864 during his visit to Britain after the 
Zambezi expedition. Victorians liked to take official portrait photos of important people. 
They would often pose with some objects which would symbolise who they were. 

In the photo, David Livingstone is surrounded by objects and wearing clothes that tell us different 
things about who he was. See if you can label each thing that you see in the photograph. 

What does each thing tell us about David Livingstone? 

0 SHIRT AND BOWTIE - David was 

0 GLOBE - David was 

• UNIVERSITY DEGREE - David was 

• WALKING STICK - David was 

0 CONSULAR CAP - David was 

• BIBLE - David was 



Make your own 
portrait photo 

Pick three objects which you think 
show who you are, such as a football, 
dance shoes, a school book or a 
guitar. Take photos of everyone in 
your class with their three objects 
and then put these on display in your 
classroom alongside the photo of 
David Livingstone. 








The words on a gravestone are called an epitaph. These are the final 
words by which to remember someone. Imagine that you are responsible 
for writing the epitaph on David Livingstone's gravestone. What would 
you write? It must be no longer than 100 words and it must include the 
following: 

Name of the person who has died 

Date of birth 

Place of birth 

Date of death 

Place of death 

A short overview of their life 


Write an epitaph 


David died as a celebrated Victorian hero. His heart was buried under a tree in Africa by 
his faithful companions and then his body was carried to the coast where it was shipped 
to Britain. He was given a state funeral and was buried at Westminster Abbey in London, 
alongside kings, queens and other important British people. His gravestone gives an 
overview of his life and finishes with a quote from 
his diary which calls for everyone 
to work together to bring an end 
to slavery. 
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HERE RESTS 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE, 

MISSIONARY, 

TRAVELLER, 

PHILANTHROPIST, 

BORN MARCH 19. 1813, 

AT BLANTYRE, LANARKSHIRE, 
DIED MAY 1, 1873, 

AT CHITAMBO’S VILLAGE, ULALA. 

FOR 30 YEARS HIS LIFE WAS SPENT 
IN AN UNWEARIED EFFORT 
TO EVANGELIZE THE NATIVE RACES, 

TO EXPLORE THE UNDISCOVERED SECRETS, 
TO ABOLISH THE DESOLATING SLAVE TRADE, 
OF CENTRAL AFRICA, 

WHERE WITH HIS LAST WORDS HE WROTE, 
“ALL I CAN ADD IN MY SOLITUDE, IS, 

MAY HEAVEN’S RICH BLESSING COME DOWN 
ON EVERY ONE, AMERICAN, ENGLISH, OR TURK, 
WHO WILL HELP TO HEAL 
THIS OPEN SORE OF THE WORLD.” 
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David’s 




Parents and siblings 


NEIL LIVINGSTONE 

Relationship to David: Father 

Born: 1788 on the island of Ulva, near Mull 

Died: 10 February 1856 in Flamilton, Lanarkshire 

Neil's story: Neil's parents left their home on Ulva 
because of poverty and moved to Blantyre when Neil 
was four years old. He went on to become a tailor's 
apprentice, then a tea dealer. Neil was a strict but loving 
father and a devout Christian. 

AGNES LIVINGSTONE 

Maiden name: Agnes Hunter 

Relationship to David: Mother 

Born: 1783 in Airdrie, Lanarkshire 

Died: 18 June 1865 in Hamilton, Lanarkshire 

Agnes's story: Agnes came to Blantyre when her father 
set up his tailoring business, and there she met and 
married Neil Livingstone. Neil and Agnes had seven 
children but two died when they were just babies. 

Agnes took great pride in looking after her family 
and home. 

JOHN LIVINGSTONE 

Relationship to David: Older 
brother 

Born: 15 May 1811 in Blantyre, 

Lanarkshire 

Died: 6 September 1899 in 
Listowel, Ontario, Canada 

John's story: John started life 
as a piecer at Blantyre Cotton 
Works, just like David. In 1840 
he emigrated to Canada with his wife and children. 

John became a successful farmer and went on to own a 
general store. 

JANET LIVINGSTONE 

Relationship to David: Younger sister 
Born: 25 March 1818 in Blantyre, Lanarkshire 
Died: 23 November 1895 in Edinburgh 

Janet's story: Janet was the older of David's two sisters. 
When she was young she worked in the Blantyre 
Cotton Works. Janet had a great memory and was able 
to tell lots of stories about her brother's childhood. She 
contributed stories to William Blaikie's biography of 
David and Horace Waller's book about David's final 
journey. She never married. 


CHARLES LIVINGSTONE 

Relationship to David: Younger 
brother 

Born: 28 February 1821 in 
Blantyre, Lanarkshire 

Died: 28 October 1873 near Lagos, 
in modern-day Nigeria 

Charles's story: As a boy Charles 
worked in the Blantyre mills. He 
was very religious and in 1840 he 
emigrated to America to study 
as a missionary. In 1857 Charles decided to leave his 
family and his church in America to join his brother's 
Zambezi expedition. He was appointed general 
assistant, photographer and moral advisor. After the 
expedition, Charles and David worked together in 
England to write their book Narrative of an Expedition 
to the Zambesi and its Tributaries. He later became the 
British Consul in Lagos in modern-day Nigeria. 

AGNES LIVINGSTONE 

Relationship to David: Youngest 
sister 

Born: 16 April 1823 in Blantyre, 

Lanarkshire 

Died: 3 January 1895 in Kendal, 

Cumbria 

Agnes's story: Agnes was the 
youngest in the family. Like her 
other siblings, she worked in 
the Blantyre Cotton Works. It is 
believed that Agnes and her older sister Janet lived 
together their whole lives. Neither sister married, nor 
did they share their brothers' sense of adventure. For 
both sisters the journey to London for David's funeral 
was the first time they had travelled outside Scotland. 
Agnes died in the same year as her older sister. 









David’s 


Wife and children 


MARY LIVINGSTONE 



Maiden name: Mary Moffat 
Relationship to David: Wife 

Born: 12 April 1821 in Griquatown, in present-day 
South Africa 

Died: 27 April 1862 in Shupanga, in present-day 
Mozambique 

Mary's story: Mary was the daughter of the Scottish 
missionary Robert Moffat and she grew up at Moffat's 
mission station at Kuruman in South Africa. Her 
father had invited David to come to Africa and to 
stay with them in Kuruman, and it is here that they 
met. Mary and David married in January 1845. She 
taught in the school at Kuruman, and went on to help 
David establish a new mission station further north at 
Kolobeng. She accompanied her husband on some of 
his early expeditions, and as the daughter of the well- 
respected Robert Moffat she helped David to gain trust 
and respect from African chiefs. In 1852 Mary returned 
to Britain with her children while David undertook 
his great trans- African expedition. She did not settle 
well in Britain and returned to Africa intending to 
join David for his Zambezi Expedition. However she 
became pregnant and gave birth to another child at 
Kuruman then returned to Britain. Mary and David 
had six children together but one died as a baby. Once 
again longing for Africa, Mary left Britain and joined 
David on his Zambezi expedition. On 27 April 1862 she 
became ill and died of a fever. 


ROBERT LIVINGSTONE 

Relationship to David: Eldest son 

Born: January 1846 in Mabotsa, 

Bechuanaland, in present-day 
South Africa 

Died: 1864 in Salisbury, North 
Carolina, United States of 
America 

Robert's story: For Robert's first 
six years he travelled with his 
family on some of David's early 
expeditions. In 1852 he travelled with his mother and 
siblings to Britain when his father was preparing for his 
great trans-African expedition because David believed 
the journey would be too dangerous. Robert went to 
boarding schools in Hamilton, then Kendal and then 
St Andrews, but failed to settle at any of them. At the 
age of 17, Robert hoped to return to Africa to meet with 
his father but ended up in America where he became 
a soldier in the Civil War fighting for the union. He 
was wounded, captured and died at a prisoner-of-war 
camp. 



AGNES LIVINGSTONE 

Nickname: Nannie 

Relationship to David: Eldest daughter 

Born: 13 June 1847 in Kuruman, Bechuanaland, in 

present-day South Africa 

Died: 20 April 1912 in Edinburgh 

Agnes's story: Her early years were spent in Africa, and 
then, aged four, she went to Britain with her mother 
and siblings. She is known to have been her father's 
favourite child and he spent much time with her on his 
two visits to Britain. Agnes married Alexander Low 
Bruce in 1875 in Hamilton and the couple set up home 
in Edinburgh. They had four children - two sons and 
two daughters. One of her sons later settled in Africa. 
Agnes and her husband also travelled to Africa and 
visited places her father had been. 

THOMAS STEELE LIVINGSTONE 

Relationship to David: Second son 

Born: 7 March 1849 in Kolobeng, 

Bechuanaland, in present-day 
Botswana 

Died: 15 March 1876 in 
Alexandria, Egypt 

Thomas's story: Like the other 
children, Tom spent his early 
years in Africa and travelled to 
Britain in 1852 with his mother, 
where he was sent to boarding school. He followed in 
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David’s children cont'd 


his father's footsteps by becoming a doctor. Throughout 
his life Thomas had very poor health, which was 
possibly due to the many bouts of malaria he suffered 
as a child in Africa. He moved to Egypt hoping that 
the climate might suit him better, but tragically he died 
there aged 27. 

ELIZABETH PYNE LIVINGSTONE 

Relationship to David: Second daughter 

Born: 4 August 1850 in Kolobeng, Bechuanaland, in 

present-day Botswana 

Died: 18 September 1850 in Kolobeng, Bechuanaland, in 
present-day Botswana 

Elizabeth's story: Elizabeth died aged six weeks. It was 
common in those days for children to die very young 
due to poor health and disease. 



WILLIAM OSWELL LIVINGSTONE 

Nickname: Zouga 

Relationship to David: Youngest son 

Born: 15 September 1851 in the Kalahari Desert by the 
River Zouga, Bechuanaland, in present-day Botswana 

Died: 30 September 1889 in St Albans, Hertfordshire 

Oswell's story: Oswell was a baby when he travelled to 
Scotland in 1852 with his mother and the other children. 
Mary took Oswell with her when she returned to Africa 
to join the Zambezi expedition in 1858. He was brought 
back to Scotland in 1859, and this time was left behind 
when Mary sailed out to rejoin the expedition. Oswell 
went on to become a doctor and worked in Scotland, 
England and Trinidad. 

ANNA MARY LIVINGSTONE 

Relationship to David: Youngest 
daughter 

Born: 16 November 1858 in 
Kuruman, Bechuanaland, in 
present-day South Africa 

Died: 4 December 1939 in 
Carnoustie, Angus 

Anna Mary's story: David did 
not meet his youngest daughter 
Anna Mary until she was five 
years old. This was because her mother was pregnant 
with her when David left for the Zambezi expedition. 
Her mother left her with her aunts in Hamilton while 
she joined her husband in Africa. Anna Mary was 
just four years old when her mother died and only 
met her father briefly during his final visit to Britain. 

She therefore had little knowledge of her mother and 
father. Whilst still a girl, Anna Mary began an unlikely 
friendship by letter with the author Hans Christian 
Andersen. She later married Frank Wilson in 1881 in 
Hamilton and they worked as missionaries in Sierra 
Leone in Africa. 



David* 


In-laws 


ROBERT MOFFAT 

Relationship to David: Father-in- 
law 

Born: 21 December 1795 in 
Ormiston, East Lothian 

Died: 9 August 1883 at Leigh, Kent 

Robert's story: The son of a 
poor ploughman in south-east 
Scotland, Robert went on to 
become a gardener and then a 
missionary. He went to South 
Africa in 1816 and was later 
joined by his wife-to-be. After seven years of trying 
to find a suitable place to create their mission station, 
they decided on Kuruman. He set it up as a Protestant 
Christian community and lived there for 49 years. One 
of his greatest achievements was translating the entire 
Bible into the Tswana language. Moffat returned to 
Britain to give lectures on his experiences in Africa, 
and it was during this visit that he met David. Robert 
encouraged him to come to Africa and David went on 
to marry his daughter. After the death of his wife, he 
spent his last 13 years in retirement in England. 



MARY MOFFAT 

Maiden name: Mary Smith 

Relationship to David: Mother-in- 
law 

Born: 24 May 1795 in Dukinfield, 
near Manchester 
Died: 10 June 1871 in Brixton, 

London 

Mary's story: In September 1819 
Mary set sail for Cape Town in 
Africa to join Robert Moffat as his 
fiancee. The couple married on 27 December 1819, and 
for nearly 50 years worked in South Africa as pioneer 
missionaries. For Mary it was a challenge she relished. 
As well as bearing ten children, she worked tirelessly 
to build a home at Kuruman, taught the Gospel and 
ran an infant school at the mission while her husband 
travelled. Shortly after returning to Britain in 1870, 
Mary passed away. 







David’s 


African friends 


CHIEF SECHELE 

Relationship to David: Friend 

Born: 1812 in Bechuanaland, in modern-day Botswana 
Died : 1892 in modern-day Zimbabwe 

Sechele's story: When his father died, Sechele became 
the kgosi (chief) of the Bakwena tribe aged just 10 
years old. Sechele and David met during David's first 
year in Africa and they developed a great friendship. 
David taught Sechele English and farming skills; 

Sechele became the only person that David converted to 
Christianity. However, to be a Christian Sechele needed 
to give up four out of his five wives. When one of 
Sechele's ex-wives became pregnant David was angry 
and disappointed. He left Sechele's tribe and their last 
contact was in 1852. Nevertheless, Sechele continued to 
practise Christianity and spread the word of God. By 
the time of his death in 1892 he ruled a predominantly 
Christian tribe of 30,000 people. He is now considered 
to be one of the greatest missionaries of 19th-century 
Africa. 

MEBALWE 

Relationship to David: Assistant and friend 
Born: Unknown 
Died: Unknown 

Meb alwe's story: Mebalwe was a schoolteacher who 
went with David from Kuruman to Mabotsa in 1843. 
David wanted to train African people to be missionaries 
so they could educate their own people about 
Christianity. David thought highly of Mebalwe and 
even managed to fundraise money from Britain to pay 
Mebalwe a good salary for his work. In 1844 Mebalwe 
saved David's life by firing shots during the famous 
lion attack. This made the lion let go of Livingstone's 
arm but then it attacked Mebalwe. Both men were 
injured but survived. It is not known what happened to 
Mebalwe after David went further north. 

JAMES DHUMA 

Relationship to David: Porter and 
companion 

Born: cl 850 in the Yao region 
of East Africa, in present-day 
Malawi or Tanzania 

Died: 1882 in Zanzibar 

Chuma's story: Chuma was 
captured and taken into slavery 
at an early age. He was released 
from slavery aged 11 and met David who took him to 
India in 1863, where he was left to study in a mission 
school while David returned to Britain. In August 1865 
David came back to India, recruiting porters for his 


Nile expedition. Chuma was one of Livingstone's most 
faithful companions and carried David when he became 
very ill. He was one of the leaders of the group who 
carried David's body to the coast. He was later invited 
to Britain with Abdullah Susi to piece together 
information about David's final journey, and he also 
returned David's belongings to his friends and family. 
Chuma went on to become a leader of other expeditions. 

ABDULLAH SUSI 

Relationship to David: Porter and 
companion 

Born: cl850 in Shupanga, in 
modern-day Mozambique 

Died: 5 May 1891 in Zanzibar 
Susi's story: Susi was hired by 
David as a woodcutter in 1863. 

He sailed to India at the end of 
the Zambezi expedition and, like 
Chuma, was left at a mission 
school. From then on his career mirrored that of James 
Chuma and they always seem to be mentioned together. 
Susi was one of the leaders who carried David's body 
to the coast and he also went with Chuma to Britain. 
When Susi returned to Africa, he travelled with Henry 
Morton Stanley on his Congo expeditions and created 
the trading station at what became Kinshasa, the capital 
of the Democratic Republic of Congo. Susi was baptised 
as a Christian in 1886, taking the name David. 

JACOB WAINWRIGHT 

Relationship to David: Porter and 
companion 

Born: 1856 in the Yao region, east 
of Lake Malawi 
Died: April 1892 in Urambo, 

Tanzania 

Jacob's story: Jacob accompanied 
David on his final expedition. 

He was a Christian and the most 
literate member of the group. 

After David passed away, he read a passage from the 
Bible when David's heart was buried under a tree. 

He also carved an inscription on the tree. Jacob was 
a key member of the party that carried David's body 
to the coast and he carefully kept a diary to record 
all the details of this journey. He was the only person 
from the group to be invited to accompany the body to 
Britain, and he was a pall-bearer at the funeral. During 
his visit to Britain he met with Queen Victoria. When 
he returned to Africa he worked with the Church 
Missionary Society and later the London Missionary 
Society. 
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PavidP 


Zambezi expedition party 


THOMAS BAINES 

Relationship to David: Appointed as the artist and 
storekeeper for the Zambezi expedition 

Born: 27 November 1820 in Norfolk 

Died: 8 May 1875 in Durban, in modern-day South 
Africa 

Thomas's story: Thomas was already a distinguished 
artist when was recruited for the Zambezi expedition. 
He had previously been the artist on an expedition 
to North Australia, and Mount Baines and the 
Baines River were named in his honour. During the 
Zambezi expedition Thomas and David had a difficult 
relationship. David often accused Thomas of drawing 
caricatures of African people. He was eventually 
dismissed by David for allegedly stealing some of the 
expedition's provisions - something he denied. Thomas 
went on to join other African expeditions. 

NORMAN BEDINGFIELD 

Relationship to David: Appointed as the naval officer and 
second-in-command of the Zambezi expedition 
Born: 1824 in Yorkshire 
Died: 1894, location unknown 

Norman's story: At the time of joining the Zambezi 
expedition, Norman was a commander in the Royal 
Navy. During the expedition Norman and David had 
serious differences of opinion, which led to Norman 
resigning at the end of July 1858. He continued to work 
for the Royal Navy, later becoming a captain. 





JOHN KIRK 

Relationship to David: Appointed 
as the medical officer and botanist 
on the Zambezi expedition and 
went on to become a close friend of 
David 

Born: 19 December 1832 in Barry, 
Angus 

Died: 15 January 1922 in Sevenoaks, 
Kent 

John's story: Many of the Zambezi 
expedition's aims were achieved thanks to John. He 
successfully developed fair trade in parts of Africa 
and identified potential mission settlements. He also 
collected samples of plants which were sent back to 
Britain to be studied in detail. He returned to Britain 
due to ill health, but remained close friends with David 
and was even a pall-bearer at his funeral. John shared 
David's mission to end the East African slave trade 
and returned to work in Zanzibar, a main slaving port 
off the east coast of Africa, in 1868. For many years he 
negotiated with Sultan Bargash, ruler of Zanzibar, and 
eventually the sultan banned the trading of slaves in 
1873. His research as a botanist and his anti-slavery 
work earned him a knighthood in 1881. 


GEORGE RAE 

Relationship to David: Appointed as 
the ship's engineer for the Zambezi 
expedition 

Born: 1833 in Glasgow 
Died: 11 October 1865 in Glasgow 

George's story: George worked on 
steamships plying the transatlantic 
crossing to Africa. There was 
plenty of work for him on the 
Zambezi River as the boats they 
used (the Ma Robert and the Pioneer) had many technical 
problems. In 1860 he was sent back to Scotland to 
supervise the construction of the Lady Nyassa, the 
small steamer intended to be used on Lake Nyasa. It 
was constructed in sections and George returned to 
Africa with it in 1862 and supervised its assembly. 
Unfortunately the expedition came to an end without 
the boat ever being used. David sailed the Lady Nyassa 
to Bombay in India so that it could not be used by slave 
traders. 



RICHARD THORNTON 

Relationship to David: Appointed as the geologist for the 
Zambezi expedition 

Born: 5 April 1838 in Yorkshire 

Died: 21 April 1863 on the Shire River, in modern-day 
Malawi 

Richard's story: Richard's job as geologist was to study 
the land, but he was dismissed by David from the 
Zambezi expedition in June 1859 for laziness and failure 
to carry out instructions. However, Richard rejoined 
the expedition in July 1862 because he had proven 
himself on other African expeditions, including one to 
Mount Kilimanjaro. He died aboard the Pioneer on the 
Shire River in 1863, suffering from fever and dysentery 
as a result of travelling inland to get food for starving 
missionaries. 


MAK0L0L0 TRIBE 

David first met the Makololo tribe in 1851. They lived 
at Linyanti in the area of the Barotse Valley near the 
Victoria Falls. Their chief was the great Sebituane but 
when he died in August 1851 he was succeeded by 
Chief Sekeletu, who loaned David some of his men 
to act as porters and guides during his trans-African 
expedition. When the expedition ended at Tete on the 
east coast of Africa David sailed back to Britain, leaving 
the Makololo behind. However, when he returned 
to Africa in 1858 for his Zambezi expedition, David 
reunited with the Makololo. He led them back to Chief 
Sekeletu at Linyanti in 1860, but some of them chose 
to join the Zambezi expedition team, again acting as 
porters and guides. David described the Makololo as 
"the best set of men I ever travelled with". 



David’s 




Friends and colleagues 


JAMES YOUNG 

Nickname: Paraffin Young 

Relationship to David: Friend and 
sponsor 

Born: 13 July 1811 in Drygate, 
Glasgow 

Died: 13 May 1883 at Kelly, near 
Wemyss Bay, Ayrshire 

James's story: James and David 
studied together at Anderson's 
University in Glasgow and 
became lifelong friends. James earned the nickname 
'Paraffin Young' because of his invention in distilling 
paraffin from coal. James was devoted to Livingstone 
and financed some of his expeditions. He looked after 
David's children when they came back to Britain 
and was a pall-bearer at his funeral. After David's 
death, James found ways to commemorate his life by 
commissioning a statue of Livingstone which is now 
in Cathedral Square in Glasgow. He also paid for Susi 
and Chuma to come to the UK in 1875 to find out 
more about David's last journey, and in his garden he 
constructed miniature versions of the Victoria Falls and 
the hut in which Livingstone died. 

HORACE WALLER 

Relationship to David: Friend, 
fellow missionary and anti-slavery 
campaigner 

Born: 1833 in London 

Died: 22 February 1896 in East Liss, 
Hampshire 

Horace's story: Horace and David 
first met in 1861 when he visited 
Africa as a missionary. Shocked by 
what he saw, Horace campaigned 
tirelessly against slavery for the rest of his life. On his 
return to Britain Horace became a priest. He maintained 
his friendship with Livingstone to the end, and carried 
out the huge task of editing David's Last Journals for 
publication in 1874. He was one of the pall-bearers at 
David's funeral. 




THOMAS MACLEAR 

Relationship to David: Friend and teacher 
Born: 17 March 1794 

Died: 14 July 1879 in Cape of Good Hope, South Africa 

Thomas's story: Thomas and David first met at the Royal 
Observatory in Cape Town in 1852. Thomas taught 
David how to use navigational instruments and the two 
men became close friends. David even named an area 
that he had explored and mapped as Cape Maclear after 
his friend. 


RODERICK MURCHISON 

Relationship to David: Friend and patron 

Born: 22 February 1792 in Muir of Ord, Ross-shire 

Died: 22 October 1871 in London 

Roderick's story: Roderick was one of David's most 
important patrons. He was president of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and in this job he was able 
to provide financial and other forms of support for 
David's explorations. Earlier in life he had been an 
eminent geologist, making some important discoveries 
for which he was knighted. David dedicated Missionary 
Travels and Researches in South Africa to Roderick. 


JOHN MURRAY III 


i 


Relationship to David: Publisher and 
friend 


Born: 16 April 1808 in London 
Died: 2 April 1892 in London 

John's story: John took over the 
Murray family publishing business 
on the death of his father in 1843. 
His father had created a reputable 
company, publishing works by 
authors such as Jane Austen, Lord 
Byron and Sir Walter Scott. John realised the potential 
of travel writing and struck up a friendship with 
David. They exchanged many letters in the lead-up to 
the publication of David's book Missionary Travels and 
had many disagreements about the book. However, 
they remained good friends. John Murray went on to 
publish a range of works including Charles Darwin's 
On the Origin of Species. 


HENRY MORTON STANLEY 

Relationship to David: Friend 
Born: 28 January 1841 in Denbigh, 
Wales 

Died: 10 May 1904 in London 

Henry's story: Henry came from 
very humble beginnings. He was 
abandoned in a Welsh workhouse 
and then aged 15 he escaped and 
travelled to America. He later 
joined the army and fought on 
both sides during the American Civil War. Afterwards 
Henry began a career as a journalist. While working 
for the New York Herald , he was sent to find Dr David 
Livingstone in March 1871. It led to a meeting at Ujiji on 
the banks of Lake Tanganyika where Henry allegedly 
greeted David by saying, 'Dr Livingstone, I presume?' 
They spent four months together before Henry returned 
to Zanzibar and organised supplies and porters to be 
sent to David. Henry went on to become a famous 
explorer in his own right, leading expeditions in the 
area around the Congo River. 
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Answers 



SHUTTLE BOW CENSUS paged 

1 . 6 

2. Robert Waddel 

3. 3 - Jane Waddel, Margaret Waddel and Mary Maxwell 

4. Helen Waddel 

5. As the oldest male he is the head of the household and 
therefore he should look after everyone 

6. They are from a poor family so they need to make 
money to contribute to their family's income; because 
they are young they are small and nimble which makes 
them ideal piecers 

7. Shuttle Row is named after a shuttle, which is a piece of 
machinery used in the cotton mill 

8. In the 19th century it took a long time to do chores 
such as cooking and cleaning so women were often 
housewives, staying at home to keep the house in good 
order. In the 19th century men got paid more money than 
women and got better opportunities for good jobs, so 
men would work whilst married women with children 
would stay at home 

A DAY IN DAVID S LIFE page 10 

David's day - 14 hours working in the mill, 2 hours studying 

in school, 2 hours studying at home, 5 hours sleeping, 1 

hour for doing chores, eating and getting ready for work or 

for bed 

VICTORIAN DOCTOR page 13 

1. Mary - Influenza 

2. John -Typhus 

3. Peter - Tuberculosis 

4. Agnes - Cholera 

5. Jane - Measles 

6. Billy -Polio 

DAVID THE MUMMY page 17 

1. Cut out David's internal organs including the heart, liver 
and kidneys 

2. Hold a ritual 

3. Place the heart in a tin and bury it under a mvula tree. 

4. Lay the body in the sun for 14 days 

5. Fold the body and bend the knees, then wrap it in bark 
and sailcloth 

6. Disguise the body as a bale of cotton 

7. Carry David 1,500 miles to the coast 

8. Put the body in a wooden coffin before being shipped to 
Britain 

False statement - Put make-up on his face 

THEBE IS A HAPPY LAND page 20 

1. Heaven 

2. God 

3. By believing in God and being a good Christian 

4. It would help him to remember that his life is devoted to 
carrying out God's work and he will be rewarded for this 
when he enters heaven 

PLACE NAMES page 26 

1. Cape Town 

2. Mabotsa 

3. Zambezi 

4. Lake Nyasa 

5. Ujiji 

6. Chitambo 


LIVINGSTONE’S LUGGAGE pages 28-29 

Medicine - Quinine, medicinal salts, spirit of cardamom 
Navigational Equipment - Compass, telescope, sextant 
Trading Items - Precious glass beads, expensive decorative 
cloth, fancy iron spoons 

Clothes - Knee-high boots, cap, tweed jacket, trousers, 
cotton shirt 

Missionary Items - Magic lantern, Bible 
Practical Stuff - Camera, muskets and bullets, knives, pen 
and ink, tent, watch, soap, cooking pots, needles and thread, 
diary, scissors, sheepskin rug, camp stool, brandy, tinned 
food, umbrella 

MONKEY BUSINESS page 38 

1. Sokos live in trees 

2. About 10 

3. Bananas and wild fruits 

4. Lions and humans 

5. Loud yells 

6. Drumming noises, some say with hollow trees 

7. Kidnaps children 

8. Cunning and cheeky 

CULTURE SHOCK Comprehension questions pages 42-43 

1. About 20 

2. To protect her skin against the weather 

3. Frightful - perhaps he is shocked, appalled, embarrassed 
or horrified by her nudity. He thinks she is uncivilised 

4. 'her peculiar ideas of elegance in dress' 

5. Rub sand in the upper part of the arms and chest; rub 
ash or pipe-clay on the chest and upper-front part of 
the arms; drum their ribs with their elbows; touch the 
ground with one cheek after the other and clap their 
hands 

6. Pretend to rub sand on their arms 

7. They wear lots of heavy ornaments on their legs 

CULTURE SHOCK Worldwide welcomes page 43 

1. a 2. b 3. b 4. c 5. c 
AFRICAN LANGUAGES page 45 

If you're generous to others, they will be generous to you 
(Uganda) 

People can be two-faced (Kenya) 

Some things can never change (Mali) 

Leaders also need to listen to others (Many African 
countries) 

Hunger drives people to do whatever it takes to find food or 
to reach their goal (Mozambique) 

It takes a very long time for jealous people to let go of their 
jealousy (Botswana and South Africa) 

CAPTURING A HERO page 64 

Shirt and bowtie - David was a gentleman 
Globe - David was an explorer who travelled the world 
University degree - David was an intelligent man of learning 
Walking stick - David was a man of wisdom and also a 
fashionable Victorian gentleman 

Consular cap - David was a man who often travelled by 
boat. Most European explorers wore pith helmets but David 
preferred to wear a consular cap because it was lighter than 
a helmet, it could be soaked in water to keep his head cool 
and it protected him from the sun 
Bible - David was a Christian missionary 


Useful Links and Resources 


David Livingstone: A GLOBAL CITIZEN 

Scotdec - Global Education Centre 
www.scotdec.org.uk 

Global Citizenship Resources 
www.seedsforlearning.org.uk 

Education Scotland - Global Citizenship 
www.educationscotland.gov.uk/globalcitizenship 
Stride Global Citizenship Magazine 
www.stridemagazine.org.uk 

David the Mill Boy: INDUSTBIAL 
DEVOLUTION 

Making of Industrial and Urban Scotland 
www.educationscotland.gov.uk/scotlandshistory 

New Lanark, Children and Cotton 
www.newlanark.org.uk/learningzone 

Rights of the Child 
www.sccyp.org.uk/rights 

David the Doctor: HEALTHCABE 

Victorian Health 
www.bl.uk/learning/histcitizen 

Malaria No More 
http://malarianomore.org.uk 

Culpeper's Complete Herbal 
www.botanicus.org/title/bl2059614 

David the Missionary: BELIGION 

Great Scots - David Livingstone and Religious and Moral 
Education 

www.educationscotland.gov.uk/studyingscotland/ 

Religious Education Movement Scotland - David 
Livingstone 

www.remscotland.org.uk/david-livingstone 
Christian Missionaries in East Africa 
www.elateafrica.org/elate/history/ 
externalcontacts&pressure/externalcontactsintro.html 

David the Explorer: GEOGBAPHY 

Orienteering in Schools 

www.britishorienteering.org.uk/page/schools 

Royal Geographical Society Activities 
www.rgs.org/OurWork/Schools 

National Geographic Activities 
http://education.nationalgeographic.co.uk 

Field Studies 

www.field-studies-council.org 

David the Adventurer: AFBICAN ANIMALS 

Clyde in the Classroom 
www.clydeintheclassroom.com 

WWF Africa 

http://gowild.wwf.org.uk/africa 

African Wildlife Foundation 
www.awf.org 

Wildlife in Britain - Nature Detectives 
www.woodlandtrust.org.uk/learn 


David the Foreigner: SUB-SABABAN 
AFBICAN CULTUBE 

Our Africa 
www.our-africa.org 

Lessons from Africa 

www.sendacow.org.uk/lessonsfromafrica 

Connecting Classrooms 
https://schoolsonline.britishcouncil.org 
Link Community Development 
www.lcdinternational.org 

Stories from East Africa 
www.unlockingthearchives.rgs.org 

David the Activist: SLAVE TBADE & 

FAIB TBADE 

Scotland and the Slave Trade 
www.nts.org.uk/learn/slavetrade_about.php 

East African Slave Trade 

www.elateafrica.org/elate/history/slavery/slaveryintro.html 

Understanding Slavery 
www.understandingslavery.com 

Anti-Slavery Past and Present 
www.antislavery.org/english/resources 

Fairtrade Foundation 
http://schools.fairtrade.org.uk 

Just Trading Scotland 

www.justtradingscotland.co.uk/pages/education 

Ethical Enterprise 
www.cets.coop 

David the Writer: COMMUNICATION 

David Describing Victoria Falls 
www.bbc.co.uk/schoolradio/history/victorians 

National Library of Scotland & David Livingstone 
www.nls.uk/learning-zone/geography-and-exploration 

Livingstone's Writings 

www.livingstoneonline.ucl.ac.uk 

David Livingstone Spectral Imaging Project 

http://livingstone.library.ucla.edu 

David the Victorian Bero: TBE VICTOBIANS 

Victorian Britain 

www.bbc.co.uk/schools/primaryhistory 

The Victorians: Learn to Work Like a Historian 

www.nationalarchives.gov.uk/Victorians 

Empire: How Britain Made the Modern World 

www.channel41earning.com/support/programmenotes/ 

micro/empire 
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The National Trust for Scotland for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty is 
a charity registered in Scotland, Charity Number SC 007410 

www.nts.org.uk 

The National Trust for Scotland is Scotland's leading conservation organisation. 

It is not a government department, but a charity supported by its membership of 

over 310,000. 

The Trust was founded in 1931 by a small group of Scots concerned at the growing 
threat to the country's natural and built heritage. Now, it is an influential body 
with more than a hundred diverse properties. Its remit, set out in various Acts of 
Parliament, is to promote the care and conservation of the Scottish landscape and 
historic buildings while providing access for the public to enjoy them. 

Over 76,000 hectares (187,000 acres) of beautiful and dramatic countryside 
are in the Trust's care, as are over 50 buildings of historical, architectural and 
social importance. The future of this heritage depends on our ability to meet 
ever-increasing financial demands. We can do this only with the help of our 
membership. Please support our valuable work by becoming a member, making a 

donation or arranging a legacy. 

Join at any property or contact the Membership Department 
on 0131 458 0200 email membership@nts.org.uk 
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